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New Corporation Will 
Spread Ownership 
Of Insurance Stock 


ch Small Investors Through 
' pen of Investment Trust 
Certificates 





INSURANCESHARES CORP. 





tt Ellison, Is 
audier Pile, Carl Ehlermann 
Organization Committee 





\ corporation to make possible a wider 
spread in the ownership of insurance 
stocks through the sale of invest- 


ment trust certificates issued at the par 
value of $100 and $50 each is about to 
be launched with the approval of the 
Attorney General and the Insurance De- 
partments of New York State. It will 
be called Insuranceshares Corporation, 
with an authorized capital of $2,500,000. 
The Insuranceshares Corporation will 
buy the capital stock of first class in- 
surance companies (all divisions of in- 
surance) and distribute them to the in- 
vesting public through the medium of the 
investment trust certificates. By making 
it possible for thousands of members of 
the public to own such a security by the 
“baby share” process, the new corpora- 
tion will be a factor in the creation of 


good will towards insurance. For the 
present, certificates of $50 each only will 
be issued. 
The Organization Committee 
The committee having the incorpora- 


tion of the company in charge consists 
of Bennett Ellison, of Hoey & Ellison, 
chairman; Sterling Pile of Johnson & 
Higgins, and Carl Ehlermann, a lawyer. 
Mr. Pile, who has seen a large number 
of insurance executives and financiers on 
the subject and interested a number of 
them, told The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that the company’s board will con- 
tain the naines of some well-known, con- 
servative executives of the top rank. 
He said: “The purpose of Insurance- 
shares Corporation will be to give the 
small investor the opportunity of invest- 
ing in a class of securities that have 
Practically been barred to him on ac- 
count of their high price or inavailability 
of market, and to furnish skilled guid- 
ance in sclecting the stocks. The com- 
pany will buy shares of diversified in- 
surance company stocks and sell invest- 
ment trust certificates representing them, 
each investment certificate of the face 
value of $30 representing stock of a mar- 
ket or cost value of about $47.50, leav- 


Ing approximately $2.50 gross profit for 
the Corporation.” . 





Capitalization and Preferences 


The authorized capital stock will be 
as follows: 


25,000 shares of Class “A” preference 
(Continued on page 30) 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 




















In this year of celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of national independence, the Insur- 
ance Company of North America completes 
its 134th year of insurance service. 


Because of this proven dependability, and 

’ the efficiency of its protection and service, it 

has the preference with progressiv: agents 
everywhere. 





Founded 1792 


_ Insurance Company of 


North America 


Philadelphia 
and the 
Indemnity Ins. Company of North America write 
| practically every form of protection except life. 





























A Hearty Welcome! 


The great City of Philadelphia is host to the Nation during these months 
of celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and it is commemorating that momentous 
event by a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition of notable character, which is the 
historical successor of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 





The Home Office of the Penn Murvat is on famous Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, facing Independence Hall, where the Declaration was signed 
and where hung, and now reposes, the sacred Liberty Bell. We have a 
hearty welcome for life underwriters who are visitors to Philadelphia during 
these festival months. 








The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


























Insurance Library 
Convention is Held 
In Atlantic City 


Group Division of Special Libraries 
Association Discusses Prob- 
lems About Books 


LIBRARIES ARE GROWING 
Edwin W. Kopf of Metropolitan 


Reads Paper Giving Stand- 
point of Library Uses 











Some of the best specialized libraries 
in the country are those in the insurance 
business. The largest is probably that 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Another large one is the Metropolitan 
Life’s. The Insurance Institute has a 
big library in Boston, and the insurance 
society of Chicago also has one which 
has many volumes. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has many rare vol- 
umes and the Prudential’s is a big one. 
One of the most popular is that of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which not only has a fine collection of 
books, but probably the best collection 
of newspaper clippings on insurance 
events to be found in the world of in- 
surance. 

The insurance librarians were well rep- 
resented at the convention and group 
meetings which were held in Atlantic 
City this week. The two main conven- 
tions were those of the American Library 
Association and the Special Libraries 
Association. The insurance librarians 
had their own group meeting. Among 
those’ at Atlantic City this week were 
Edith H. Sillence, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents; Mabel B. Swerig, 
Insurance Society of New York; D. N. 
Handy, Insurance Institute, Boston; 
Florence Bradley, Metropolitan Life; 
Mrs. A. Fitzgerald, National Life of Ver- 
mont; Mrs. Bevan, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

The American Libraries Association is 
fifty years old. The Special Libraries 
Association is eighteen years old. The 
president of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is Daniel N. Handy of the Insur- 
ance Libraries Association of Boston. 
The chairman of the group division is 


Florence Bradley of the Metropolitan 
Life. 

In addition to the main convention 
there will be the following group meet- 
ings: Insurance group, newspaper 
group, technological group, financial 
group and advertising group. 


Edwin W. Kopf’s Talk 


One of the principal talks at the Spe- 
cial Library Association meeting was that 
of Edwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life, who discussed 
the special library and its patrons. 

Mr. Kopf emphasizes first the need of 
better understanding between both gen- 
eral and special libraries and the public 
whom they serve. : As an example of ef- 


(Continued. on page 6) 
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NEW EQUITABLE OF IOWA LIMITS 


1. The Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa Announces a Further Extension 
of its Limits of Insurance. From Ages 
25 to 50, on a Male Life, $300,000 Here- 
after Will be Accepted. Limits at Other 
Ages and on Female Lives Have Been 
Increased Correspondingly. 


2. The Disability Premium Waiver and 


the Annuity Privilege on Amounts up 
to $50,000 Have Been Extended to the 
Participating Ten-Year Term Policy. 


3. The Double Indemnity Benefit Will be 
Attached on Amounts up to $25,000 as 
Heretofore. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 
General Agents 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 
BRANCH OFFICES } 

1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 

Newark, N. J. New York City 


189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 
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Life Underwriters 
Adopt Code of Ethics 


cO.OPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


0 C ittee of Philadelphia Asso- 
en of Life Underwriters Plan 
Program of Fair Tactics 





The managers, general agents and su- 
perintendents committee of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters 
unanimously adopted a set of co-opera- 
tive agreements to be known as the Phil- 
adelphia Code of Life Insurance Ethics 
at a meetin; which was held last week 
at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 

The ethics committee was appointed at 
the last meeting of the managers’ com- 
mittee, to analyze the practice of general 
agents in contact with full time agents 
of other companies, the following objec- 
tive features were found to exist: 

A disregard by some General Agents 
and Managers of Agents’ contract rela- 
tionships with other companies and dis- 


closed by the plan of mailing out ad- 
yertising matter, promotional letters, cir- 
culars, etc, to business and home ad- 


dresses of agents under contract for 
full-time business with certain specified 
companies. , : 
Acceptance of business by agents with- 
out cunsulting managers, general agents 
or superintendents in charge of this 
man’s activities as a full time agent for 
the company he represents. 

Negotiation of part time contracts on 
the part of managers, and general agents 


with agents who are under full time con- 


tract with other companies. 

Furnishing office space to agents who 
are under full time contracts with other 
companies without first consulting the 
manager, general agent, or company 
with whom this particular agent is -un- 
der ‘contract. 

Code of Life Ethics, 

As the companies have placed consid- 
erable confidence in the work of the 
managers and general agents, the fol- 
lowing code has been adopted: 

To serve with justice and integrity 
those whose protection is entrusted: to 
our care. 

To support right principles and ‘to op- 
pose bad practices in insurance under- 
writing. 

To take no unfair advantage of com- 
petitors. 

To develop character, ability and 
knowledge commensurate with our re- 
sponsibilities. 

To value honor above profit. 

Thus to be faithful to ourselves and to 
those we serve, we pledge ourselves to 
observe and shall be fair in all dealings. 

Each company has received a copy of 
the “code” and the managers will hold 
regular monthly meetings at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford so that there may be fre- 
quent discussions of improved agency 


methods, correct practice and sales de- 
velopment. 


NEW OMAHA APPOINTMENT 


Fred B. Greusel, appointed manager 
at Omaha as of October 1 of the Guar- 
dian’s Life agency comes with a record 
and experience that is second to none 
in life insurance. Mr. Greusel is an 
alumnus of Creighton University and his 
personal production has been consistent- 
y around the two hundred thousand 
—_ He has adhered to the program 
. a of fitting the needs of’ the insured 
th in doing so has gradually increased 
, e ssrance estate to a point where it 
‘ ords adequate and complete protec- 
oa both the insured and those de- 
te ie him. It has been through 
«S method that he as gathered around 
mm a large clieritele and his wide ex- 
pereesce has placed him in the field as 
f authority and his ideas have been 


sought by many of those ing i 
held of insurance, Saar eget 


‘ PAUL SANBORN BACK 
bia ba c. Sanborn of Clark & Sanborn, 
| ager of the-State Mutual Life, Bos- 
fon; turned from-Europe this week. 








MAKING 
THE BUSINESS SOLID 


(CONSERV ATION of business 

begins in thinking for the pros- 
pect, in considering yourself a 
specialist capable of supplying him 
with the policy or policies that fill 
his wants to aT. Then he sees 
that he has the best thing under 
the sun and is loath to part with 
it under any circumstances. 


Too many agents follow the line 

of least resistance and sell the 
policy that can most easily be sold, 
thus permitting a competitor to 
secure the prospect’s good’ will to 
to the point where he says, “This is 
the thing I have been looking for”. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durritp, President 














Peabody, Mutual Life, 
Chairman of Life 
Presidents’ Meeting 


CONVENE DECEMBER. 9 AND 10 


“Making America Thrifty Through Co- 
operation” Theme of Meeting; C. E. 
Hughes to Address Opening Session 


Charles A. Peabody, president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, has been se- 
lected as chairman of the twentieth an- 
niversary convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, which will 
be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Thursday and Friday, December 9th 
and 10th. Mr. Peabody is one of the 
founders of the association. President 
John D. Sage of the Union Central Life 
will be vice-chairman. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion will be addressed by the Hon. 





CHARLES A. PEABODY 


Charles E. Hughes, former Governor of 
New York, former Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and former Sec- 
retary of State. 

Invitations are being mailed to the ex- 
ecutives of all life insurance companies 
of the United States and Canada to take 
part in the association’s celebration of 
its 20th anniversary. The Insurance 
Commissioners of the various States and 
Provinces also are being asked to attend. 

“Making America Thrifty Through 


Co-operation” is the central theme about 
which most of the convention’s addresses 
will be grouped. The sessions will con- 
sider ways and means for the broader 
‘utilization -of thrift and co-operation in 
advancing social progress in America. 


Thrift and Co-operation 

It is the plan of the convention not 
only to review the great debt which 
America today owes to these two valu- 
able factors—thrift and co-operation—in 
business success and social progress, but 
also to consider ways and means for 
their broader utilization in the years to 
come. In these discussions thrift, of 
course, will not mean penury and scanty 
living, but the promotion of vigorous 
commercial and social growth through 
economical management. Co-operation 
will involve not only the elimination of 
waste and needless duplication of en- 
deavor, but that mutual regard among 
men which will provide an expanding ba- 
sis for the meeting of their minds. 

Good business management and team 
work, sound judgment and enterprise, 
have brought to Americans such mater- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASTE 


The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 
To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 


The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discoveries in pure science. 
makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Continent, more romantic than Amundsen’s 


flight over the Top of the World. 


Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste mankind in the mass could not 
control; it could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter waste through co-operation. 


Outside of disease there are other enemies to be overcome. 
Amongst these enemies are: 


Ignorance; 
War; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility ; 
Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 


ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 


The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 

The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 

Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great causes of waste. 

Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies leaving liabilities and 
not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 5 


Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 
War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a deadlier foe than war. 


Premature death from disease, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a specific plan to 
meet it, sheer waste. 


Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for other people to 
pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be really less burdensome. 


Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half educated or edu- 
cated in crime, all at the expense of society. 


The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation; that helps the taxpayer, liquidates liabili- 
ties and gives children a chance. 


While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in business, the blunders 
of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong; lifting the burdens imposed on society by the lazy and 
the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) must, in order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize 
intelligently ; it must express itself in current values, must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real 
estate and cash. That sounds materialistic; but there is other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality which, 
living, is of immeasurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, becomes worth less than nothing. 


How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 
Did you say Life Insurance? 
Of course you did. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY TO 
STOP WASTE. 


IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE FOR AGES RUSHED INTO THE 
OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 


Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scientific processes, first in its 


fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, almost first now in its accumu- 
lations. 


Ask at one of our Branch Offices about this Company. Leam how you can eliminate waste, how you can serve 
yourself and your neighbor as well. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Darwin P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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Raymond G. Gregory 
Appointed Manager 


HEADQUARTERS IN BUFFALO 


Will Have Full Supervision of Western 





New York for Equitable 
Life of Iowa 

of the most important appoint- 
aie made by the Equitable Life of 
Towa, in_the development of its business 
in the State of New York, is that of 
Raymond (:. Gregory, who _ will become 
manager for that company in the West- 
ern New Y‘ rk territory on November 
15, Mr. Gregory will maintain head- 
quarters 2 Buffalo, having supervision 





——— 











RAYMOND G. GREGORY 


over a considerable territory, comprising 


also the important cities of Syracuse and 
Utica. 

At the present time, Mr. Gregory is 
manager of sales training for the Hart 


& Eubank General Agency of the Aetna 
Life in New York City, which position 
he has occupied since January 1, 1925. 
Since coming to New York, Mr. Greg- 
ory has made a definite impression in 
life insurance circles through his sales 
training methods. Approximately ten 
classes have been graduated by him and 
many of the men so trained are doing 
effective work in New York City. 

Mr. Gregory entered the life insurance 
business in Pittsburgh, in 1921, and for 
three years was associated with N. E. 
Degen, general agent for the Aetna Life 
at Pittsburgh. During this time Mr. 
Gregory also was associated with Pro- 
fessor Charles J. Rockwell, as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the life insurance 
school conducted by Dr. Rockwell at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

As indication of the fact that Mr. 
Gregory is a practical life insurance man, 
as well as an instructor, he achieved a 


VALENTINE HOWELL SPEAKS 


One of the most enlightening talks at 
the Guardian Life convention at Atlantic 














City was that of Associate Actuary Val- 
entine Howell, who said that actuarial 
facts are often useful as selling argu- 
ments but that most salesmen make the 
mistake of presenting them too techni- 
cally, which often leads to arguments, 
misunderstandings and disagreeable dif- 
ficulties, 


_in saying that “company” was 
one of the strongest selling points the 
Salesman can use, he declared that no 
salesman could “talk” company with 
More justification than those of the 


Guardian, for several reasons; first, be- 
— it is a mutual company; second, 
He - financial strength and solidity; 
mei is Srowing half again as fast 
fourth full jeading net cost companies ; 

» Tull interest earnings on reserves 


as surplus are always possible; fifth, the 

mgt 1s securing the highest interest 

ciurn on its assets of any company doing 
€ss in the State of New York, 


record of securing himself an average of 
one and one-half applications a week for 
a total of forty-seven weeks, this envi- 
able record being made while he was as- 
sisting Professor Rockwell. 

Mr. Gregory also assisted Professor 
Rockwell in training life insurance classes 
in Chattanooga, Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. He has trained or helped to train 
between five hundred and six hundred 
life insurance men, operating in territory 
as far west as Wyoming and from Louis- 
iana to Canada. He is a graduate of 
Colgate University and was born in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. Gregory will take up his new work 
at Buffalo on November 22, after a short 
vacation. He will employ the most up- 
to-date methods in developing the West- 
ern New York territory for the Equitable 
of Iowa, and it is expected that his 
agency will make a very strong contribu- 
tion toward making New York State a 
leader in production for that company. 

Since entering New York on April 1, 
1925, the Equitable of Iowa has made 
very splendid progress in developing the 
state. Since January 1,. 1926, the Hoey, 
Ellison & Wendt, Inc., agency for 
Greater New York, has consistently led 
all agencies of the company. 


MEMBER OF LIFE PRESIDENTS 


The Southland Life of Dallas, Texas, 
and the Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Maine, were unanimously elected to 
membership at a recent meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The association now has 60 members. The 
addition of Maine and Texas makes 20 
states in which member companies are 
domiciled. The Southland Life was or- 
ganized in 1908 and began business in 
1909. Its president is Harry L. Seay 
and its admitted assets, as of December 
31, 1925, were $11,039,404 and insurance 
in force on that date amounted to 
$100,077,572. The Union Mutual Life 
was incorporated in 1848 and _ began 
business in 1849. Arthur L. Bates is 
president, and admitted assets of the 
company as of December 31, 1925, were 
$19,868,055 and insurance in force on that 
date amounted to $74,483,539. 





Guardian Life Plan 
A Unique Tribute 


IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT HEYE 





October Named as President’s Month; 
Will Present Him With a “Garden 
of Applications” 





Designating October as “President’s 
Month,” the field force of The Guardian 
Life plans to honor President Carl Heye 
of The Guardian with a record volume 
of production as a measure of their ap- 


‘preciation of his successful efforts ; to 


promote the growth of that company. 

With the thought of a new record it is 
planned to present the results of Presi- 
den’s Month in the form a “Garden of 
Applications,” or rather each fieldman 
who writes a certain minimum of busi- 
ness will present that business to Presi- 
dent Heye in the form of a photograph 
of a garden. This unique plan was 
prompted by the fact that President 
Heye’s hobby is gardening and _ that 
when he is not engaged in making the 
Guardian grow, he usually can be found 
making his garden grow. 

As each fieldman secures an applica- 
tion he records it by placing a stamp 
on a card, each stamp being a portion of 
a photograph of a garden. When suffi- 
cient applications have been secured to 
complete the card, the whole forms a 
picture of an attractive garden. The re- 
verse side of the card will record the 
complete record, sale by sale, of the field- 
man’s activities. 

The definite goal has been set for this 
campaign but it is expected that the total 
volume of business produced will ap- 
proximate nearly $14,000,000. The best 
previous record set by the Guardian in 
any one month was in April of this year 
when $12,700,000 was produced to com- 
memorate Vice-President T. Louis Han- 
sen’s thirty years of service with the 
Guardian. 

According to the Guardian’s last state- 
ment, its surplus and divided fund con- 
stituted 13% of its liabilities. Gauged 











A Manager’s 


1925 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1924 


January ... 


eee eee eee ee 


field efficiency. 


would put us in touch with him. 





A Comparison of Mon‘h by Month Gains in New Paid Business 





Gains like these, month after month do not come 
without the sort of methods that make for greater 
That our methods are productive is 
well borne out by the figures above. 


E have openings at present for managers in several established 
W territories where we are making plans for growth more con- 
sistent with our general increases. 
made at once, in order that these new managers may take full advantage 
of the better sales conditions prevailing in the fall and winter. 
This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past record 
and personal finances equip you to guide an established agency to greater 
suecess. Write in confidence, stating your age, history and territory pre- 
ferred. All details must be given in your letter. If not interested your- 
self, perhaps you know someone who might be. We’d appreciate it if you 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERIC 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK 5 


Opportunity 


1926 Percentage of Gain 
Over Same Month in 1925 


33.3% 
24.02 


For Six Months of 1926 our average gain 
was 20% over 1925 and 62% over 1924. In 
this same period of 1926 the average gain 
for all leading companies was 10.6%. 


The appointments will be 


A 
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by this standard, the Guardian is one 
of the strongest of the financially strong 
companies. This financial strength is re- 
flected in the Guardian’s dividends, which 
have been increased seven times in the 
past seven years. 





LIFE INSURANCE TALKS 





Jack Berlet Arranges a Series of Lectures 
For Agents and Brokers 
Salesmanship 

Agents and brokers conducting a gen- 
eral insurance business in the Philadel- 
phia district are invited by Jack Berlet 
to attend a series of sales talks by ex- 
pert, successful life insurance salesmen 
from Baltimore, Buffalo, New York, 
Rochester, Washington and Philadelphia, 
to be held in the Philadelphia offices of 
the Guardian Life, 910 Franklin Trust 
Building. 

The series will comprise “Eighteen 
Money-Making Sales Talks” to be held 
every Tuesday and Friday evening, be- 
ginning Friday, October 15. The hour 
of day selected, 5:20 to 6:10 p. m, is 
most convenient, as it does not conflict 
with business or evening engagements. 
_The advantage of maintaining a full 
time regular life representative in gen- 
eral insurance offices is pointed out be- 
cause it offers a new channel of business 
from present clients for other lines and 
gives these offices a more definite hold 
on their business, a more complete serv- 
ice to their customers, a larger volume 
of business and added profit. 





PRUDENTIAL’S ANNIVERSARY 





Luncheon and Reception at Home Office 
in Honor of 51st Anniversary 
of Company 


Leaders in the state, county and city 
governments, congressional representa- 
tives from this state and scores of prom- 
inent business and professional men of 
the community have been invited to at- 
tend an informal luncheon to be held 
next Wednesday, October 13, in the As- 
sembly Hall of The Prudential’s home 
office. 

_The occasion will be the fifty-first an- 
niversary of Thé Prudential. There will 
be no speaking and, following the re- 
ception of the guests by Edward D. Duf- 
field, president of The Prudential, and 
his fellow executives of the company, a 
buffet luncheon is to be served. It is 
anticipated that several hundred persons 
will attend. 





A LIFE “BASEBALL” CONTEST 


A unique contest, devised by Col. W. 
E. Talbot, agency director of the South- 
land Life, was extremely successful dur- 
ing August, all production records hav- 
ing been broken. The contest consisted 
of five “baseball games,” each day count- 
ing as an “inning.” The territory was 
divided in four parts with a regular “sea- 
son schedule of games.” In scoring, ap- 
plications for $1,000 counted as hits, and 
applications for $4,000 as home runs. An 
application for $5,000 thus would be one 
home run and one hit. Only delivered 
business was counted. The South Texas 
team won the cups for sectional cham- 
pionship with not a single defeat charged 
against it. West Texas was second. The 
individual prize winners were: Herman 
Sugg, Mercedes, home runs; Paul Mid- 
dleton, Houston, best all around average; 
Sam Hughston, Brownsville, hits; and 
L. B. Harden, Bishop, best average for 
increased production over last year. All 
four were given trips to the worlds se- 
ries as prizes. 





FORSTELLE AT TOLEDO, OHIO 


In a general readjustment of terri- 
torial lines in Ohio effective October 1, 
agency manager C. T. Bell, of the Bank- 
er Life, has taken over the territory 
formerly occupied by the agency of C. L. 
Minshall and has given up a consider- 
able part of his own territory out of 
which a new agency has been established. 
This new agency will be under the di- 
rection of W. H. Forstelle, former re- 
gional sales manager of district one, as 
agency manager with headquarters and 

_ agency offices at Toledo. 
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Insurance Library 
Convention Held 


(Continued from page 1) 


fective understanding between library 
service on: the one hand and patrons of 
the service on the other, Mr. Kopf quot- 
ed the exceptional experience of the Pub- 
lic Library of ‘Newark, .N. J., in: develop- 
ing its contacts, with citizens and in ce- 
menting the bond between library ser- 
vice and the groups needing such service 
in the community. He stressed particu- 
larly the effective effort of the Newark 
Public Library ,in establishing its busi- 
ness branch, and in placing before the 
business men of Newark one. of the most 
valuable collections of practical business 
data and current commercial. information 
extant anywhere. He also paid a tribute 
to the service which has been performed 
for the manufacturing interests of New- 
ark, and for the many students of tech- 
nology in that city, through the segrega- 
tion and efficient operation of the tech- 
nology collection of the Newark Public 
Library. Mr. Kopf suggested to the Spe- 
cial Librarians that an intimate study of 
the history and the operations of the bus- 
iness and techonology departments of the 
Newark Public Library would be ex- 
tremely helpful to the general librarians 
who have, during the past two years, 
been invited to take charge of special 
libraries in large business corporations 
and for trade associations. Mr. Kopf 
directed attention also to that higher ap- 
preciation of library service which has 
been displayed by Mr. John Cotton Dana 
in his general administration of the New- 
ark Public Library, In fact, Mr. Kopf 
said Mr. Dana’s career during the past 
two decades in Newark suggested that 
there might ‘be a characteristic of librar- 
ianship which closely approached real 
statesmanship. 


On the Training of Special Librarians 


The speaker then discussed the prob- 
lem of training for special librarians, a 
guestion which has been uppermost in 
the minds of persons genuinely interested 
in the service and in the future pros- 
pects of the special library. He stressed 
first the importance of sound scholarship 
in library science. This he held to be 
paramount whether the librarian was em- 
ployed in a general library or whether 
specifically suggested in the work of some 
library devoted to the interests of some 
special industry or commercial pursuit. 
He urged, however, as a second consider- 
ation the development of a rather high 
type of scholarship in the subject mat- 
ter dealt with by the individual special 
library. The speaker suggested that it 
was desirable not only to be proficient 
in those subjects of library science which 
led to effective and economical adminis- 
tration of a special library, but that the 
librarian and staff should have some- 
thing more than a general acquaintance 
with the special subject matter cultivated 
by that library. 

He said that there could very well be 
two types of executives and staff mem- 
bers in the special libraries of this coun- 
try. First, a special library could be 
staffed with persons qualified in the li- 
brary sciences outlined by the leading 
library schools of this country and that, 
after appointment to the special library, 
the staff could endeavor to master the 
subject matter dealt with by that library. 
Many special libraries have been operat- 
ed successfully on this. foundation, in 
particular the two important special li- 
braries which are part of the Newark 
Public Library system, and certain of 
the chemical and insurance libraries. 
Second, it may be possible to staff a spe- 
cial library, with an executive who is an 
outstanding scholar in the subject mat- 
ter dealt with by the library, and who 
has only a speaking acquaintance with 
library principles and practices. In this 
instance, the immediate supervision and 
the administration of technical library 
operations could be delegated to a per- 
son thoroughly trained in general library 
practice. The special library staff i in this 
instance could very well consist of per- 
sons more or less acquainted with the 
subject matter, but instructed and super- 


vised in the more obvious practical li- 
brary‘ operations. by the administrative 
chief, or assistant director, having the 
required discipline in library practice. 
The executive direction of the library 
would -remain with the person showing 
comprehensive scholarship in the subject 
matter of the library. It might be well 
for the Special Library Association to 
record the facts of operation and service 
of libraries staffed under these two plans 
and perhaps out of such study a pro- 
gram of training in subject matter can 
be developed for general librarians on 
the one hand and in essential library 
practice for subject matter experts on 
the other hand. The Special Library 
movement is still young, said the speak- 
er, and it seemed to be feasible to secure 
facts and to reach conclusions on this 
basic problem. 
The Special Library and Its Historical 
Collection 

Mr. Kopf then directed some atten- 
tion to the detailed aspects of special 
library service for commercial organiza- 
tions. He pointed out the need, especial- 
ly in insurance libraries, for the preser- 
vation of important historical material. 
And in this respect the insurance library 
differ very little from other institutional 
libraries. He said that the principal ac- 


tuarial societies of the world had always 
stipulated insurance history as one of 
the subjects of study and that they in- 
cluded this subject in the syllabi which 
they placed before students who were 
ambitious to take the technical examina- 
tions of these societies. He pointed out 
the service of the insurance libraries 
which had been established in various 
parts of the United States during the 
past half century, and urged as an im- 
portant principle i in the operation of any 
Special Library that emphasis be placed 
upon the collection of suitable historical 
materials. Actuarial and general insur- 
ance students, he said, have been greatly 
hampered by the scarcity of adequate 
historical material. While deploring the 
present lack of much study materials for 
the younger technicians in the insurance 
business, the speaker said that the situa- 
tion could readily be remedied if the 
small group of insurance librarians would 
agree to place some emphasis upon a 
search for important history sources. 
The speaker then outlined the seven or 
eight important subjects of study which 
are required of technicians in the insur- 
ance business. Each of the subjects, he 
said, had its historical phase and there 
was an opportunity for insurance libra- 
rians greatly to assist the younger peo- 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


and 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


- Fifty-five years - 1926 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, up-to- 
date and progressive Life Insurance Companies. 


Issues ORDINARY Policies of the most approved forms from 
$1,000 to $100,000, with premiums payable annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies up to $1,000 
with premiums payable weekly. 


Is Paying Its Policyholders OVER $3,500,000.00 ANNUALLY. 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 
ORGANIZATION—OVER $41,500,000.00 
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——— ; it 
‘ dents of maintaining con- 
org coon problems discussed in 
ae ot journals, and in following the 
ae iaes made by various commenta- 
— in the current insurance press by 
vidual study of specific problems. The 
in ea of insurance today, he said, is 
instl adminis:cred broadly and wisely in 
ge interest and any person in the 
+ curance busiiless who wished thorough- 
ny understand current tendencies and 
He probable future development of the 
jyysiness, Was virtually obligated to keep 
in touch with current developments in 
the subjects of technical instruction 


which were vutlined in the earlier part 
{the paper. In providing the younger 
*ople in the insurance business with 
er andy maierials, the insurance libra- 
vies would be performing a service, the 
fruits of which would become evideat 
during the next few decades. in more 
economical and effective administration 
of insurance institutions. — As the presi- 
dent of one of the great insurance com- 


panies point’ 1 out a few years ago, an 
insurance ins'itution is made up of hu- 
man beings, serving human beings, and 
while an insurance company had the ap- 
pearance of being a mechanism which 
seemed at times to function almost with 
the regularity and efficiency of a Corliss 
steam engine, this was merely an exter- 
nal aspect of the business. Essentially, 
an insurance institution consists of per- 
sons in all stages of training for the 
duties they are expected to perform, 
working for many millions of policyhold- 
ers having greater or less comprehen- 
sion of the real problems in providing 
both historical and current information 
sources on the many aspects of the in- 
surance business, can aid materially in 
the plan which insurance executives have 
for providing a thoroughly qualified ad- 
ministrative and clerical staff to care for 
the specific nceds of policyholders. 

The speaker concluded, therefore, that 
in the insurance business the library pro- 
vides two distinct services: first, in se- 
curing and making available the informa- 
tion needed by seasoned officials in the 
conduct of company affairs; and second, 
by establishing a service which shall be- 
come an essential part of the training 
program outlined for the younger people 
in the business who are striving to ren- 
der more effective service to the institu- 
tion employing them. The speaker held 
that it was, for the moment, more im- 
portant for insurance librarians to appre- 
ciate these broader aims of library ser- 
vice in the business than to discuss mere- 
ly technical subjects, however important 
these latter may seem to be to the 
librarian, 


TWO INDIANA APPOINTMENTS 


Rosier W. Levering has been appointed 
(istrict manager of the Missouri State 
Life at Lafayette, Indiana. Mr. Lever- 
ing was for a number of years engaged 
in the general insurance agency business 
but gave it up to engage in the show 
business. Another appointment just an- 
nounced by the Missouri State Life is 
that of Dan C. Griffith who is now dis- 
trict manager in Terre Haute. Like Mr. 
Levering he has had a number of years 
experience in the insurance business and 


tecognized as an authority on knotty 
problems, 


HALEY FISKE TO SPEAK 
One of th principal speakers at the 


second annual Catholic Congress which 
= be held by the Episcopal Church at 
pilwaukee, October 12 to 14, will be 
ley Fisk president of the Metropoli- 
_ Life. His topic will be “Christian 
vitness in 2 \WWVork-a-Day World.” Mr. 
pve who is the uncle of Bishop 
arles Fiske of Central New York, is 
one of the 


ew laymen who will address 
the congress. 





Mer H. Bain of Goldsboro, N. C., 
pe i appointed general agent in east- 
pe sca ‘arolina for the Northwest- 

ational Life. Captain Bain has had 


pea sl experience and has been dis- 
Y Manacer for the Equitable of New 
ork for five years. 





FINDS MEN UNDERINSURED 





Lawyer, in Settling Estates, Says Clients 
Carry Enough Fire But Inade- 
quate Life Insurance 


“A lawyer’s viewpoint on life insur- 
ance is the same as anyone else,” Judge 
Claude Pollard, attorney general elect 
of Texas, said last week at the regular 
meeting of the Houston Life Underwrit- 
er’s Association in the Rice Hotel. 

“The truth is,” Judge Pollard contin- 
ued, “that life insurance has been so de- 
veloped that a lawyer has nothing to do 
with it in his professional capacity ex- 
cept possibly assist with the filling out 
of a claim occasionally. Considering the 
great numbers of life insurance policies 
in foree, it is remarkable that so few 
of them go to court. 

“Lawyers have to do with the settle- 
ment of estates and it is seldom that 
they find the life insurance equal to the 
obligations left the widow. It is diffi- 
cult to get men to look into the future 
and anticipate the things happening after 
their death. The fire insurance agent is 
welcomed because fire insurance protects 
the financial welfare of the property 
owner while he is alive. Life insurance 
is beneficial and its needs and uses are 
universally recognized, but the burden 
of the life insurance agent is to get men 
in the frame of mind to admit what they 
know is true.” 

“Lawyers live well and die poor, as 
the saying goes, and life insurance is the 
clearest and most satisfactory estate a 
lawyer can leave.” 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ELECTION 


At a meeting of the Bridgeport Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Connecticut, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Richard H. 
Brown; first vice-president, G. Warren 
Beach; second vice-president. Floyd H. 
Crego; secretary-treasurer, John J. G. 
Callahan:: directors, James L. Hanley, 
Tohn A. Hansen, Frederick A. Griswold, 
Theodore T. Phillips and Franklin H. 
Coville. 





AUTO DEATHS INCREASE 


Automobile fatalities in 78 large cities 
of this country in the four-week period 
ending September 11 totaled 560, or a 
daily average of 17.9, according to an 
announcement of the Department of 
Commerce. This compares with 521 for 
the corresponding four weeks of 1925. 
Five cities showed no automobile fatali- 
ties for the last four weeks, while nine 
cities showed no fatalities for the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. 





APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons have made ap- 
plication for membership in the Brook- 
lvn Chamber of Commerce: J. Harold 
Call, Home Life, 486 Tefferson Street, 
Brooklyn; Frederick Wahlert, president, 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 
manufacturers of safety equipment, 386 
Tay Street; Louis E. Isnardi, Isnardi & 
Co., real estate and insurance, 283 Kings 
Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEW BROOKLYN AGENCY 





Agency Known As Herrle & Malone 
Started by Two Young and Suc- 
cessful Underwriters 


Another agency has just been added 
to the rapidly increasing list of flourish- 
ing agencies in the borough of Brooklyn. 
It is to be known as Herrle & Malone, 
and has been established in offices at 94 
Clinton street by two young and suc- 
cessful underwriters, Charles Herrle, Jr., 
and Joseph T. Malone. They have been 
appointed agents for the Bankers & Ship- 
pers, the Commerce of Glens Falls ana 
the Stuyvesant of New York, and will 
also represent the Commerce for subur- 
ban business and the Stuyvesant for 
automobiles. 

Mr. Herrle has bten connected With 
the agency of J. W. De Mott & Son, 150 
Montague street, Brooklyn. Previously 
he was three years with the John R. 
Heise agency. Mr. Malone has been 
with the Brooklyn branch office of the 
Royal Insurance Co. for the last eight 
years. 

Both Mr. Herrle and Mr. Malone are 
widely acquainted in the Brooklyn brok- 
erage field and a successful record is 
anticipated for them, 





MILES SCHEAFFER’S LATEST 





Former Insurance Commissioner Is Sec- 
retary of New United Benefit Life 
of Nebraska, Being Organized 

The United Benefit Life is being or- 
ganized under the laws of Nebraska. 
The capital stock will be $200,000, paid- 
in surplus $100,000. It will be a com- 
panion of the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association of Omaha. H. S. 
Weller will be president; Miles Scheaf- 
fer, secretary. 

Scheaffer was former insurance com- 
missioner of Indiana. For some years 
he was associated with Frank J. Haight 
of Indianapolis. 

The Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association operates in thirty-two 
Middle Western States. 





INSURANCE BUILDING LEASES 

A new insurance building at Clinton 
and Joralemon streets, Brooklyn, has re- 
cently negotiated two important leases. 
One of these signed by the Canstall 
Building Company, owners of the build- 
ing, was that of the Travelers for the 
first six floors including the ground 
floor. This will be the headquarters of 
Travelers in this district. The Episcopal 
Diocese of Long Island has signed a 
lease for the tenth floor of the building. 
It is said that these two leases estab- 
lish a high water mark for rental values 
in the downtown section. They were ne- 
gotiated by E. P. Dalmasse, agent and 
manager of the new building. 





W. H. COBB RESIGNS 
W. H. Cobb has resigned as general 
agent of the New England Mutual in 
New York. He was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety. 
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of service inaugurated at its birth. 








Springfield, Massachusetts 


Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. They conceived an organization that 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 


panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 














To-day it ranks with the best com- 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 





This Space is 
Reserved for 
the 


Keane-Patterson 


Agency 
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Picturesque Career of 

Maj. John A. Logan 
PARTNER OF EDW. M. McMAHON 
Had Distinguished War Record; Only 


Grandson of Gen. John A. Logan 
of Civil War Fame 








When Major John A. Logan became 
a partner and vice-president in Edward 
M. McMahon & Associates, Inc., gener- 


a! agents in New York for the National 
Life of Vermont, a short time ago, there 
wasn’t much said about it. With charac- 
teristic modesty, Major Logan refrained 
from telling the insurance press some of 
the interesting things about his career. 

It is not well-known that he is the 
only grandson of General John A. Logan 
of Civil War fame who was U. S. Sen- 
ator from Illinois and ran for vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. His father, 
also John A. Logan, was in the thick 
of the Spanish American war in 1898 and 
the following year was killed in action in 
the Philippine insurrection. Major Lo- 
gan, himself, served on the Mexican 
border with the National Guard; then 
was assigned to the 8th Cavalry regulars 
at Fort Bliss for instruction and when 
the war broke out he was commissioned 
a major in command of the 136th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion for active fighting 
in France. After he had been abroad for 
a short time, he was assigned to the 
French Army Corps Staff and fought 
through four major offenses, and two 
defensive sectors. 

After the war he knocked about a bit, 
dabbling into this and that. Largely, he 
confined his efforts to extensive family 
interests. -He was vice-president of the 
Carbon Limestone Co. of Youngstown, 
Ohio. The steel business also had a cer- 
tain fascination but it lacked the human 
contacts that are to be found in life in- 
surance. For about a year he_hob- 
nobbed in Washington diplomatic circles, 
taking the diplomatic course to prepare 
him for foreign service. 

His Opinion of Life Insurance 

He then met Edward M. McMahon 
and as the outcome of a pleasant inter- 
view, Major Logan joined forces with 
him in August, 1925, as manager of the 
surplus department. When the agency 
was incorporated early this year, Mr. 
McMahon became president, Major Lo- 
gan vice-president, and Omar Miller, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Coming into the life insurance business 
after such a background in military, dip- 
lomatic and business life, it was rather 
interesting to get Major Logan’s impres- 
sion of the business. He likes it for 
its good fellowship and contacts. It is 
alive with action and inspiration. He 
criticizes the practice, however, of solici- 
ting one’s personal friends for business. 
Being a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, and a mem- 
ber of many clubs in New York, he has 
naturally a wide circle of friends. But 
it is to his credit that he will not so- 
licit them for business, much preferring 
to approach strangers. 

Major Logan still maintains his inter- 
est in the military, being a major in the 
Reserve. In fact, the only vacation he 
had this summer was the two weeks 
with the 18th Infantry at Fort Slo- 
cum. 





LUNCHEON TO PRES. LOW 

Robbins & Simons, general agents of 
the Home Life of New York, will give a 
luncheon October 20 at the Hardware 
Club iri honor of Ethelbert Ide Low, 
president of the company. Approximate- 
ly thirty managers and general agents 
in New York have been invited as guests. 





LIFE POLICY FOR COLLEGE 

Additional insurance to the extent of 
$100,000 has been placed on the life of 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., for the benefit of the insti- 
tution. The business was written by 
Herbert Chandler, his son, who is an 
agent in Norfolk for the Pacific Mutual. 


Board’s First Act To 
Vote For Insurance 


ARCHER A. LANDON IS COVERED 





John A. Morrison, Famous Chicago In- 
surance Man, Writes Some Biz roli- 
cies in New York State 


When John A. Morrison, of the Aetna 
Life, Chicago, comes to town those who 
know him and who are in the insurance 
business sit up and take notice, as he 
generally writes a big case or two while 
in the East. He stopped over here last 
week en route to the casualty conven- 
tion, and with this, result in insurance 
written: 

On members of the corporation of Pet- 
tigrew & Meyer, Inc., 120 Broadway, 


$600,000 on Pettigrew and $600,000 on 
Meyer. Total, $1,200,000. 
On Archer A. Landon, 
3uttalo, $150,000. 
All of these transactions are business 
insurance. The Landon insurance is par- 
ticularly mteresting for the following rea- 


radiator man, 


-sons: 


Mr. Landon was the senior vice-presi- 
dent and production manager of the 
American Radiator Co. He retired, de- 
cided to go into business in Buffalo, and 
formed the Landon Radiator Co. to han- 
dle new inventions and processes of his. 
So great is the confidence in him and 
his genius that the entire capital stock 
was subscribed at a luncheon in 3% min- 
utes. Among those associated in the 
venture are the president and some other 
officials of the Marine Trust Co., Buf- 
falo, and the head of the Knox chain of 
stores. 

The first action of the board of the 
Landon corporation was to vote that in- 
surance be taken out on the life of Mr. 
Landon. 

Mr. Morrison belongs to the Lambs’ 
Club and the Lotus Club in this city. 


To Speak At Life 
Presidents’ Meeting 





———— 
Vice Cidieenn | Life 
Presidents’ Meeting 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 





JOHN D. SAGE 





Presidents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ial prosperity that they have been able 
in more years than one to establish new 
records in many fields as, for instance, 
in the buying of insurance and automo- 
biles. 

On the side of idealism, public serv- 
ants, scientists, physicians and business 
men have been. joining in common action 
for the protection of the life and health 
of the individual and the nation. 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





The Buggy Maker Who Survived 


One of America’s 


largest motor car manu- 


facturers made buggies twenty years ago. 
The invention that put his competitors out 
of business made him rich, because he kept 


up to the times. 


We have just got out a new full coverage 


Accident policy. 
broadened to include 


Double indemnity clause 


automobile accidents. 


Special airplane travel clause, too. 


You will make money and keep clients’ 
confidence by offering this up-to-date con- 


tract. 


Circular on request. Connecticut Gen- 


eral Life Insurance Company. 
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Leaders of co- -operative 
will take an active part in 
sions. 


Thrift Through Life Insurance 
The life insurance phas: 


rganizations 
the discus- 


it a a 
gram will include the prc sentation a 
current achievements in new life insur- 
ance production, in investments for the 
national welfare, growth of the young 
companies, world life i Insurance, actuarial 


progress and health conditions as indi- 
cated by company death claims and oth- 
er timely life insurance topics will form 
the basis for papers by life insurance 
executives from all sections of the United 
States. 

In commemoration of the founding of 
the association, a part of Rr program 
will be devoted to reminisc ences of as- 
sociation history and of 


the pioneers 
who contributed to it. 


NEW PAPER 


“Insurance Herald” Will Come Out Oc: 
casionally and Be Spokesman for 
Several Insurance Companies 
The first issue of the ‘ ‘Insurance Her- 
ald,” official organ of Christie & Hobby, 
Inc., representatives of the Se curity Un- 


ion ‘Insurance Co., the Lumberman’s Re- 
ciprocal Association and the American 
Lumber Underwriters, made its debut in 


the field of Houston, Tex., September 
23rd. 


The issue No. 1 of Volume No. 1 con- 
tained an article about safe<uarding in- 
surance by George R. Christie, an- 
nouncement of the removal «/ the offices 
of the concern to the Second National 
Bank Building, several illus! rations, and 


other features. 


LAUNCHES AD CAMPAIGN 
The Brooklyn National | ife recently 


started a local advertising campaign im 
the Brooklyn newspapers. ‘he papers 
used for this purpose are th 3rooklyn 
“Daily Eagle” and Brook! “Times. 
Some full pages were uscd in the be- 
ginning of the campaign and several 
smaller advertisements hav “appeared at 
regular periods. A full pa ad which 
appeared in the Brooklyn “Eagle” of 
Sunday, September 12, car ied at the 
bottom of the page a list of the gen- 
eral agents who are writing business for 
other companies in Brooklyn. The com- 
panies listed are, in addition_ to the 
Brooklyn National Life, the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, the Guardian ie the 
Home Life, the Mutual Life of New 
York, the New York, Life, the Penn Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia, and the 
Travelers. , 
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Routine For Collections 
Of Past Due Premiums 

ADDRESS OF J. S. HALE, ACTUARY 

Northwestern National Man in Chicago 


- ecion Describes Mode of Pro- 
Titdere Used by His Company 





J. S. Hale, actuary of the Northwest- 
a National Life, discussed “Routine 
for Collectio: of Past Due Premiums 
jom Agents” in a talk he made before 
the Life Off Management Association 
n Chicago last week. He discussed the 


routine of the Northwestern National. 
He said: shi 
“The ‘Routine for Collection of Past 


Due Premiums from Agents’ may refer 
to first year premiums or company’s nets 
which are usually charged to the agent’s 
account when the policy is issued, or 
may apply equally to subsequent premi- 
ums which are collected by the agent 
or agency. When applied to renewal 
premiums, we come dangerously near the 
lapse routines upon which much _ has 
been written and many hours spent in 
discussion at various insurance gather- 
ings, Our topic as I see it deals only 
with the methods used to make the 
agent settle promptly for the premiums 
he has collected, or if he fails to col- 
lect, to return the policy or the receipt 
for cancellation and clear the item. The 
methods used by various companies will 
depend in large part on the form of 
agency organization—whether it be gen- 
eral agencies, individual agents, mana- 
gerial, or whether Home Office salaried 
cashiers are maintained in agency offices. 
We have in the companies represented 
here, I think, all forms of agency con- 
trol and it would be of value, therefore, 
if each speaker would preface his re- 
marks by stating briefly the relationship 
of the agency to the ‘Home Office. It 
will be of interest to learn not only rou- 
tines which bring results but those as 
well which have been tried and have 
failed. 

Does Not Collect Renewal Premiums 

Through Its Agencies 

“Since my company does not collect 
renewal premiums through its agencies, 
I will confine my remarks to routines 
dealing with initial premiums or com- 
pany’s nets. Practically all of our agen- 
cies are operated on the general agency 
basis, accounts being kept with the gen- 
eral agent, who in turn keeps the ac- 
counts for his sub-agents. We look to 
the general agent for the payment of all 
policy nets and hold him responsible 
therefor. The general agent reports and 
remits on outstanding policies at regu- 
lar intervals which vary according to the 
size of the agency. He receives a charge 
slp or debit memo with every policy 1s- 
sued and on the first of each month a 
statement of all items outstanding. A 
report of the settlement taken from the 
insured accompanies each application. 
The agent is required to remit on all 
cash settlements in his next succeeding 
report. On policies on which no settle- 
ment is taken with the application he is 
allowed 60 days for delivery on standard 
risks and 30 days on substandard risks 
or monthly premium standard risks. 
When a note settlement is taken, he is 
allowed 60 days in which to pay the net 
except in the case of a few agencies do- 
ing chiefly a rural business which are al- 
lowed until the due date of the note to 


pay the company, with interest charged 
after 60 days. -° 








the policy was purchased. 





PRACTICAL SALES HELPS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has prepared many practical sales helps 
which definitely tie up each step of the sale from publication of the ad- 
vertisement in the agent’s local paper to the delivery of the policy. 
They provide a continuity of thought and concentration which direct 
the attention of the prospect throughout the sale. 


The plan consists of advertising copy to be run in the local paper 
of the agent, direct-mail letters to well selected prospects, a comprehen- 
sive and complete Sales Manual prepared by the company for use in 
soliciting and a good will policy jacket indicating the purpose for which 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 








“It can be readily seen that because 
there is no uniform time after the issue 
ot a policy when an item becomes past 
due, the making of a past due statement 
is rather dithcult. ‘here are two gen- 
eral methods in use among insurance 
companies for the collecting of initial 
premiums irom agents. 

1. A monthiy statement to the general agent 
or district manager upon which is listed all 
policies past due as ot the date of the state- 
ment. 

Under this method the Home Office relies 
upon the general agent to make collections from 
his sub-agents; and mea 

2. A monthly statement to the individual 
sub-agent upon which is listed all past due items 
of the part.cular agent. Statements may be 
handled either direct with the sub-agent or 
through the general agency office or company 
branch office. 

A Situation and Its Remedy 

“The Northwestern National made use 
of the first method for a number of 
years with only a fair degree of suc- 
cess. In handling the past-due items 
of each agency collectively, as is neces- 
sary under this system, the individual 
item is lost in the mass, particularly in 
the case of large ‘general agencies. We 
made up statements for each agency on 
the 15th of each month, and on account 
of the peak load it was impossible for 
the agency auditor to secure or transmit 
adequate information regarding those 
cases which required individual atten- 
tion. The statement was usually accom- 
panied by a long letter, calling attention 
to certain individual items and ending 
with a request to the general agent to 
clear up the statement and report on all 


items on which he had yet received pay- 
ment. The general agent became accus- 
tomed to receiving past due statements 
regularly each month and to his mind 
they grew to be nothing more than a 
rouune bit ot accounting. Statements 
were followed up by a letter at stated in- 
tervals. It was apparent that under the 
method which we were using, the per- 
centage of past due items was altogether 
too high. Since the company was a poor 
collector, the general agent, and in turn, 
the sub-agent, were very apt also to be- 
come poor collectors. 

“In searching for a remedy for the 
situation, we considered a second meth- 
od, previously outlined, but it seemed to 
have little advantage over the system we 
were using, except that the number of 
items on each statement was consider- 
ably diminished, and it offered an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted 
with the work of the individual agent. 
We finally concluded to discontinue the 
collective statements to the general 
acents- and to substitute a statement 
which would permit of the individual 
treatment of each case on its own mer- 
its. The details of the routine which we 
have been using since January 1, 1926, 
“are as follows: 

“A duplicate premium record card is 
made up on the ditto at the time the 
original policy records are written. This 
card, known as the expiry card, is filed 
in the agency accounting division in an 
expiry tickler file, indexed by months 
and days. A notice in respect to each 
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item is sent out ten days before the ex- 
piry date, reading as follows: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 










Due Co. $ Sub. Agt 
Settlement should be maiied to the Home 
Office by above date or policy returned for 


cancellation. 
Important: 
See other side. 


Final Notice 


“Each notice is made in duplicate and 
both copies mailed to the general agent’s 
office. The original is retained by the 
general agent. On the duplicate only 
the date of expiry, policy number, and 
name of the insured are given. The 
general agent addresses the duplicate to 
the sub-agent, filling in the amount due 
according to the sub-agent’s contract, 
signs it and sends it to the sub-agent. 
If the item is not paid by the general 
agent in his first report following the 
due date, a final notice is sent, reading 
as follows: 


FINAL NOTICE 











Time for settlement of the following i 
meee. Cie eS a ae nsec et 
Policy No. ..... . Name 
Due 2. i Ea SS MR or 

This item must be settled for at once. Kindly 


See other side. 


“On the back of both the first and 
second notice appears the following 
statement: ‘Failure of an agent to make 
proper accounting, within the time limit 
allowed, of any policy sent him for de- 
livery, being a breach of his contract, 
the company will, if circumstances jus- 
tify, cancel said contract or withdraw 
the privilege of allowing applications to 
be written with C. O. D. settlement.’ 

“If settlement is not received within 
ten days from the mailing of the final 
notice the case is referred to the audi- 
tor of agents’ accounts who writes a 
personal letter to the general agent. If 
this brings no result, the Home Office 
corresponds directly with the sub-agent 
who wrote the case, following up until 
the settlement is received or the policy 
returned for cancellation. We have rare- 
ly found it necessary to correspond di- 
rect with thé sub-agent since the inaugu- 
ration of the system. 

“The advantage of this routine over 
the one previously used is evidenced by 
the fact that past due items as of this 
date amount to less than 50% of the 
past due items taken as of October 1, 
1925. In addition, it enables us to keep 
in daily touch with the settlements of 
each individual agent and to form an in- 
telligent opinion of his value to the gen- 
eral agent and to the company. While 
the operation of the routine involves 
considerably more typing than under the 
old system, the total cost of operation in 
the Home Office has increased but little. 
Our general agents report that it has re- 
duced the work in their offices and has 


been a great help in bringing more 
prompt remittances from their sub- 
agents.” 





RESUME LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


The Richmond Association of Life 
Underwriters will resume its activities 
Monday, October 11 with a luncheon- 
meeting. President Ralph Harrison has 
arranged with a few of the members who 
attended the recent meeting in Atlantic 
City of the International Life. Under- 
writers Association to outline some of the 
worthwhile points of that convention. 
This will be the first time that Mr. Har- 
rison has presided since he was elevated 
to the presidency last June. 
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Problems of Typing- 
Stenographic Depts. 


SHOULD BE DEPARTMENTIZED 
H. C. Pennicke, American Central Life, 
Discusses Organization, Operation 
and Control of Office 





Harold C. Pennicks, manager of the 
planning and personnel department of 
the American Central Life, gave a most 
interesting talk last week at the conven- 
tion of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, on “The Organization, Opera- 
tion and Control of a Stenographic and 
Typing Department.” A department of 
this kind provides the means for greatly 
reducing the cost of handling this class 
of work. This will be found to apply to 
the small organization and greater pro- 
portion as the size of the organization 
increases. 

Mr. Pennicke, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in this work, stated frankly that 
there were many perplexing problems to 
be faced in such a department and re- 
lated in part some of his own experi- 
ences. He said: 

“We have always felt that it was de- 
sirable to confine the work of a steno: 
graphic and typing department to that 
of the taking and transcribing of dicta- 
tion, and to the handling of miscellane- 
ous typing work from other departments 
of the office. We do not believe that it 
is the intent or purpose of a stenograph- 
ic department to furnish so-called ‘sec- 
retarial service’ to dictators. By this we 
mean that the time of the stenographers 
should not be utilized in composing let- 
ters for the dictators’ signature, however 
convenient such service may be. Even 
with a Central Department, it is easy for 
dictators to fall into this practice, and 
so to avoid it we seldom allow any par- 
ticular girl to serve any one or group of 
dictators exclusively. We endeavor to 
have all stenographers familiar with all 
the work, and the incoming work is as- 
signed to them in the order in which 
it is received and as their previous as- 
signments are completed. All stenogra- 
phers are, therefore, fairly well acquaint- 
ed with the variety of work and absences 
or changes in the department’s personnel 
make but little difference to the dictat- 
ors as their work is not in any way dis- 
turbed. Our stenographers are not held 
responsible for the contents of their let- 
ters, although they are expected to cor- 
rect any oversights in grammar and rhe- 
toric. We have a general office rule 
that once the letter has been accepted 
and signed, the person signing the letter 
bears the full responsibility. All letters 
are proofed by the department super- 
visor, or her assistant, to insure an ac- 
ceptable quality of the work.. An effort 




















SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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is made to standardize the general ap- 
pearance of all the company’s  corre- 
spondence, and rules adopted for use in 
the stenographic department are bulle- 
tined to the several detached stenogra- 
phers in the office. : 
“We do not have a separate typing 
section, but all typing work is handled 
as fill-in work by the stenographers, and 
this tends to stabilize the flow of work 
so that the department can, in most in- 
stances, be operated at a point approach- 
ing its maximum capacity. Experiments 
have several times been made in the in- 
troduction of a typing section, but these 
were finally abandoned, as we found it 
more expensive, than to have the typing 
work done in spare time by the stenog- 
raphers. This is possible because the de- 
partment’s personnel must be sufficient 
to handle peak loads and thus when val- 
leys in the work occur, a surplus of sten- 
ographic help is on hand. Routine typ- 
ing work is, of course, not required to 
be handled as expediently as is the sten- 
ographic work, and the typing work can, 
therefore, be drawn upon by stenogra- 
phers in their spare time to keep them 
fully employed. We believe that when a 
certain class of typing work from any 
one source reaches enough volume to 
constitute in itself a full time job, the 
work should be- done in the department 
where it originates. It can be handled 


there much cheaper by the employment 
of a full time typist and the need for 
detailed written instructions is eliminat- 
ed as-soon as the regular typist learns 
the work. The time of travel between 
the point of origin, the stenographic de- 
partment, and back again, is also saved, 
as is the transportation of voluminous 
records between these places. 
Train Dictating Machine Operators 


“One point with regard to the per- 
sonnel of the department should, per- 
haps, be emphasized. We have found it 
inadvisable to employ dictating machine 
operators with but little stenographic 
training and attempt to develop them as 
stenographers, but we do employ fully 
experienced stenographérs and _ train 
them as dictating machine operators. By 
this method the training period required 
is greatly reduced, as it takes only from 
two to four weeks to develop a good 
stenographer into a competent dictating 
machine operator, whereas a much long- 
er fime is required to develop steno- 
graphic material, and then it can be ac- 
complished only through the outside as- 
sistance of a local business college. We 
have a few positions in the office known 
as stenographic clerical jobs, where girls 
with stenographic training but with little 


. experience can be used to advantage, and 


should they develop their stenographic 
ability while in these positions, they can 






en 
be transferred to the Stenographi 
partment, This has proven an cc de- 


source of supply for the filling ort 
sional vacancies. All gir employed. 
our stenographic departme:: can na - 
er stenographic work or tiichine a 
cription. Although most «! the voluny 
consists of machine work, there a 
times when stenographers are great} "9 
demand, some for emergency dic} 3 
and some for those dictaj.;; who ban 
not yet been equipped with dict rk 
machines. Thus, by hayin. girls ‘as 
qualified for either kind of work, th wy 
force is available when peak load ‘ 
either stenographic or machine work ; 
cur. e 

“I think it can be safely said that h 
result which may be expected bigs 
stenographic and typing ¢ partment ¢ f 
be no better than the desrce of vb 
eration which is obtained :-om other rd 
partments or individuals in the office : 
sponsible for the origin of the work Fa 
this reason the selection of the pro a 
person for supervision of this tian, 
ment is a matter of importance, We 
have been quite fortunate in that th 
turn-over in supervision has been ee 
enough to permit us to elevate our su 


pervisors from the department's person. 
nel. Thus, each succeeding supervisor 
has been enabled to assume her new du- 
ties with but little, if any, interruption 
in the department’s efficiency. If the 
supervisor is advanced from a position in 
the department, she must have earned 
the respect and confidence of her asso- 
ciates before she assumes the supervi- 
sion. Inasmuch as the girls are on q 
competitive basis, the supervisor must be 
fair in distributing their work and sec 
that every girl in her department has 
an equal chance at the different classes 
of work, such as stenographic assign- 
ments, dictating machine cylinders and 
typing. She must be diplomatic in her 
relations with dictators, department 
heads, and other company officials with 
whom she must necessarily work in close 
harmony. She must be resourceful in 
devising ways and means to get the 
work done expediently and thus reduce 
to the maximum the necessity for com- 
plaints. As there is usually a ready mar- 
ket for high grade stenographers, they 
are often more temperamental than the 
average office employee, and consider- 
able skill is necessary for satisfactory su- 
pervision. 


Controlling Department 


“We now come to the subject of con- 
trol. A daily report is used to show the 
condition of the work. ‘This report in- 
dicates the amount of work on hand 
from the previous day divided according 
to its several classifications; the quantity 
of work in each classification received 
during the current day, the amount of 
work handled, and the balance of work 
undone at the end of the day. 
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Any accidental death....... 


Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 
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Certain accidental deaths.............. 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 


(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income. Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 


Your Prospect’s Future 
Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. 


GT MAURIE CIO ios sii bnsids cabl6iede ns kebeess<asee 


Sell this contract: 
$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate | 


Book Increase His Income and Genctal Efficiency 


William Feather, in 


On Looking his “Business Philos- 
Spick ophy” column in the 
and Span Evening Post, tells of 


a newspaper man 
who went to his tailor to try on a new 
sit of clothes, as follows: 
“Ag he stood before the mirror, he 
complained to the tailor that he did not 
like the fit of the coat. He was told that 
it was an cxact duplicate of his previous 
suit and tliat it had been fitted with ex- 
ceptional care. 5 
“What you need is a shave,” said the 
tailor. ; 
The men agreed to try this remedy, 
and as he started for the barber shop 
next door the tailor suggested that he 


also get his shoes shined. 

An hour later he came back, tried on 
the suit and said he was completely sat- 
isfied, that it looked as well as any suit 
he had ever had on. 

The tailor then explained that this was 
not an isolated instance. He said he 


frequently delayed letting his customers 
try on new clothes when they appeared 
with dusty shoes or faces. 

Some business men say that fifteen 
extra minutes spent in brushing up in the 
morning will get them home an hour 
earlier in the evening, meaning that they 
can work faster when they look and feel 
spick and span.” 

+ a 


It is much easier 

One Need for a man to decline 

At to apply for a policy 

a Time of insurance than it is 

for him to decline to 

make such arrangements as will guaran- 

tee the education of his son, says an 

agent in the “Monthly Message,” which 
is published by the Kansas City Life. 

Make your sales talk so definite that 
the prospect will realize he is not turn- 
ing you down,- not declining merely to 
buy a policy of insurance from you, but 
is actually refusing his wife an income, 
actually denying his boy an education. 

I like the program idea of insurance 
but it must not be carried to the ex- 
treme and must be made _ thoroughly 
practical. 

The thought is, to be definite, tie each 
policy to a specific need and attend to 
one need at a time. The “program” doc- 
tor calls to set a broken wrist, he exam- 
ines the invalid’s pulse, his heart, his 
lungs, his tongue and general anatomy. 
After’ looking the patient thoroughiy 
over, he agrees to call the next morning 
with a written presentation of his pro- 
posal ancl recommendation. 


* * * 


A man without an 
incentive will never 
make a success in the 
life insurance’ busi- 
fi ness. says John M. 
Egan, of the Kansas City Life. A man 
must have a motive to make him go, and 
Incentive is the most important word that 
can be found in the dictionary, as related 
to the suiccessful selling of life insurance. 

If you have no great incentive, create 
one immediately. It may be the pride of 
achievement, the personal satisfaction of 
knowin: that you have protected your- 
Self from the pangs of poverty or pro- 
tected others from want. It may be so 
many things so important in life; but 
remember this, my friends: Self-inter- 


Agents Must 
lave 
An Incentive 





est, not selfish interest, is after all the 
great moving power of man. 

“Each and every man owes it to him- 
self, to his family, to his friends, and to 
the community in which he lives—owes 
the effort to be a success. Poverty must 
beg, but resources can help anybody and 
everybody. 

“Self-interest is the interest of all con- 
cerned. Show me the man selling life 
insurance, who has been a success, and I 
will show you the man who has had 
some incentive.” 

e 4 

Remember that all 
of the people whose 
names are in the 
paper are clutching 
feverishly at the pa- 
per for the honest pleasure of seeing 
how their names look in print, says a 
writer in a recent issue of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life Review. People experience a 
thrill of delight on seeing their names in 
the paper. The reproduction of their 
photographs is the last word in publicity 
and people wo. aspire to that dizzy height 
are not content with only one copy of 
the newspaper. If the day passes and 
no one remarks on having seen the name 
or the picture in the paper, they are bit- 
terly disappointed. No prospect is going 
to throw a man out of his office who 
casually remarks to him that he noticed 
“such and such” an item concerning 
“you” in the morning paper. We must 
torget ourselves and remember only the 
prospect. 


Talk to 
Prospect 
About Himself 


* * * 


The prospect must 
Picture Need understand the things 
For that you are able to 
Home Protection do for him; the bet- 
ter he understands 
them, the more quickly he will act upon 
your proposal. The more definitely and 
concretely you can explain life insurance 
to your prospect, the easier it will be 
for him to get a picture of just what 
life insurance will do for him and for his 
family. For example: the whole reason 
for life insurance is that the income 
stops before the need for the income 
has stopped.. The man is dead and his 
income is forever gone. Yet his family’s 
needs continue on and on.—Pan-Am. Life 
Review. it 
x oe * 

When one consid- 
ers that there -are 
35,536,000 children un- 
der fifteen years of 
age in the United 

States, there is no reason to believe that 
as these children grow up there will be 
any scarcity of prospects, if one goes 
after them. Mix interest in your work, 
enthusiasm, shoe leather and the brains 
the Lord gave you, together with an 
honest day’s work, and you will have all 
the prospects you can use.—Arthur A. 
Koch. Peay 


There Are 
Millions 
of Prospects 


ee, 
M. J. AUGLIM DEAD 
Mathew J. Auglim, general insurance 
agent in Dunkirk, N. Y., died September 
29. He was 35 years old, and had been 
in the insurance business for ten years. 





Ambrose Griffith,s formerly assistant 
manager of the Camden (N. J.) district 
for the Colonial Life, has been appointed 
manager of the West Philadelphia 

istrict. 


WHY BUY LIFE INSURANCE? 


Because while now you are a going 
concern, at sixty-five you'll be defunct. 

Because no man and no business can 
be solvent without a contingency fund. 

Because your wife naturally depends 
on you to protect her and the children 
against the contingency of your death. 

Because your right to live is only a life 
estate and is not at your disposal. 

Because through life insurance you are 
able at one and the same time, fore- 
thoughtedly to prepare a comfortable old 
age for yourself, and forethoughtedly 
protect the comfort of wife and children. 

Because some day your pocketbook 
will go on the old age diet. 

Because you don’t want folks to say: 
“He seemed to care so much for his fam- 
ily and yet he left them the same as men 
who desert, though he didn’t mean to, 
we are sure.” 

Because you don’t want to have to 
work all your life——don’t you want to 
rest sometime? 

Because you can’t save any money 
when you haven’t any income. 

Because you don’t want to be forced 
to wait thirty or forty years before you 
can accumulate enough money to guar- 
antee your responsibilities. 

Because you are a debtor, a debtor to 





wife- and family, and the only way in 
which the average man can discharge 
that debt'is through life insurance. 

Because - you. want-your children to 
start where you leave off not where you 
started. : ' 

Because you want to die just as honest 
as you. have lived. 

Because you want your wife. to be 
proud to answer the question that is cer- 
tain to come. “Did he have life insur- 
ance ?”—International Life Man. 





SANTA CLAUS CLUB 


A Santa Claus Club has been opened 
by the Great Southern Life, in which 
$10,000 in gold -and other prizes have 
been offered agents for the greatest pro- 
duction. The contest opened August 1 
and will close at midnight November 30. 
Agents have been given allotments. The 
first 10 agents to fill their allotment 
will be given extra prizes, including a 
choice of a watch, silver pitcher, travel- 
ing bag, automobile luncheon kit, ete. 
They will also receive a bag of gold 
containing not less than $20,-it was said. 
The first 100 agents who exceed their 
allotment by the largest percentage will 
receive a bag of gold containing not less 
than $40. 

















proposition. 
Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











































have confidence and pride. 


bers—the proving test. 


contented field workers. 


justified. 


and for themselves. 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


A LOYAL, EFFICENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 

to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
. to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work’ as ‘a 
vocation are invited to write to 


To-day, 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
; of New York, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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E. M. McMahon Opens 
_Educational Course 


WELCOMED BY GOOD AUDIENCE 





Prominent Insurance Men to Address 
J. C. McNamara School; School 
Has Fine Record 





The first meeting of the fall educa- 
tional course of the John C. McNamara 
Organization, general agents for the 
Guardian Life in New York, took place 
last evening in the agency rooms, 25 
Church Street, New York City. The 
speaker was Edward M. McMahon, gen- 
eral agent for the National Life. There 


was a large and enthusiastic audience to 
welcome Mr. McMahon. His topic was 
“How to Fail as a Life Underwriter.” 

The meetings will take place on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings of each 
week, beginning at 5.15 and running for 
one hour each. The agency heads have 
succeeded in getting some outstanding 
men in the insurance business as speak- 
ers, among them being two former presi- 
dents of the National Board of Life 
Underwriters, a former president of the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers, a well known college professor, 
a public official, as well as some leading 
general agents and personal producers. 

The McNamara educational school pro- 
vides an excellent training for young 
producers, and such men as Clay W. 
Hamlin, who addressed one of the classes 
last year, have declared that they enjoy 
talking to the eager and mentally alert 
agents who attend. “The Stethoscope,” 
the agency’s house organ, commenting on 
the course and the remarks of one of 
last year’s speakers, says: “While we 
can’t all be Hamlins, or immediately ap- 
proach the finesse of the outstanding 
leaders in life insurance thought who 
will address our meetings, still may it not 
be possible to absorb from their talks 
something of their method and processes 
which we may make our own without 
awkwardness? Whoever has heard -Dr. 
Huebner say of the 35 year old man’s 
ambitions to make his present assets of 
$10,000 climb to $100,000 by the age of 
60—That man has $10,000 and a finan- 
cial resolution, and we all know what 
happens to most financial resolutions,’— 
without being benefited by the future 
use of that splendid phraseology “finan- 
cial- resolution.” 

The following persons have been en- 
gaged as speakers for the course in ad- 
dition to Mr. McMahon: 

Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual of 
Philadelphia; James Elton Bragg, vice- 
president Manhattan Life; Ralph San- 
born, general agent State Mutual Life; 
William J. Louprette, Independent Life; 
Frederick A. Wallis, Commissioner of 
Corrections, Fidelity Mutual Life; E. J. 
Berlet, publicity director, Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters; Will- 
iam L. Royall, of the New. York Life; 
James E. Bayne, of the Independent 
Life; Joseph John Keon, Equitable Life 
of Iowa; Graham C. Wells, general 
agent Provident Mutual; Hugh D. Hart, 
Hart & Eubank, general agents, Aetna 
Life; H. Arthur Schmidt, Allen & 
Schmidt, general agents, New England 
Mutual Life; Russell M. Simmons, gen- 
eral agent, Home Life; Paul Wendt, gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Life of Iowa; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance, 
University of Pennsylvania; William R. 
Collins, Johnson & Collins, Travelers, 
president, New York Association of Life 
Underwriters; John William Clegg, Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia; Clay W. 
Hamlin, Mutual Benefit in Buffalo. 





STRONG GIVES LUNCHEON 


E. N. Strong, general agent of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, gave a luncheon 
recently to some eighteen members of 
his field and office force of the Port- 
land, Oregon, agency at the close of 
Supervisor Withington’s school of in- 
struction, and at this luncheon his sales- 
men pledged themselves to pay for their 
quota of $2,000,000 of insurance for the 
year 1926, 


TAKES OUT $500,000 POLICY 





Marion Talley Insures Life for $300,000 
Favor Parents; $200,000 for Fund 
To Educate Singers 

Marion Talley, Metropolitan opera 
singer, has taken out life insurance to- 
taling $500,000. The policies, which were 
approved by the home office of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, were 
written by William A. Buchholz, agent 
of the company in Oklahoma City. 

One of Miss Talley’s policies for 
$200,000 is designed to establish a trust 
fund to aid deserving poor young men 
and women to obtain musical educations. 
On Miss Talley’s death the money is to 
be placed with a Kansas City trust com- 
pany and the interest is to be used to 
provide musical training. The other pol- 
icy is for $300,000 and the beneficiaries 
are Miss Talley’s parents and sister, each 
of whom is to receive $100,000 in the 
event of Miss Talley’s death. 

Miss Talley’s application was made a 
few days ago in Oklahoma City, where 
she gave a concert. 





Jehn B. Cary, of Diggs and Cary, gen- 
eral agents at Richmond, Va., for the 
Penn Mutual, has returned from a trip 
to Nashville, Tenn., where he attended 
the annual convention of the Phi Kappa 
Sigma college fraternity. 
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Industrial Life Insurance— 
Ordinary Life Policies— 


and novel features, with High 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, contai 


a 


ning attracti 
alues at Low Cost. . a 





Give Agenis Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


E. C. Wise, Tress 
. R. Drown, Se rean 











F. H. LEWIS GIVES DINNER 

Frank H. Lewis, manager of the New- 
ark agency, of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, was host to thirty agents at a 
dinner at the Down Town Club Monday 
evening. Harry I, Davis, manager at 
Atlanta, Ga., was a visitor. Plans for an 
intensive course of study were laid out 
for the ensuing year. The organization 
will be divided into two groups for study; 
each group every other Monday night, 
being (1) “Contract and basic study,” 
and (2) “Study of Inheritance Taxes” 
and “Business Insurance and Advanced 
Sales Programs.” Several new members 
were elected. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: President, 
Charles “E. Hooper; vice-president, 
Charles W. Crooks; secretary and treas- 
urer, Albert W. Olson. 


ne | 
Le 


PREPARE FOR FALL MEETING 





Newark Life Underwriters Association t 
Start October 11 with John R. Har. . 
din as Principal Speaker 
The first fall meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Newark will 
take place at the Robert Treat Hotel 
Newark, next Monday night. ‘his meet. 
ing will mark the first anniversary of 
the organization. There will | ‘ 


tion from 6:30 to 7:00 o'clock an 

The principal speaker will be John R 
Hardin, president of the Mutual’ Benefit 
Life, who will have a messave of special 


interest for all concerned. \W. R. Baker 
will give a short talk on “The Value af 
the Association to the Field \an.” Pres. 
ident H. H. Beidler will outline the pro- 
gram for the coming year. ‘here will 
also be an entertainment. 








business. 


Life - 








teenth in the Nation. 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Accident - 


It’s The Men 
In An Institution 
That Make It 


ONE MAN may visualize but men must visualize. Seldom is 
an institution the result of one man’s effort — it takes a 
great leader with an organization of real men to build up a great 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Company is just such an 
institution. Its marvelous success is the result of vision on the 


part of its management plus the vitalizing cooperation of a loyal, 
hard-hitting field force. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its men. Careful in its selec- 
tion, its roster is made up of the best in the business. Availing 
themelves of the help extended and the training given through 


the Company’s Educational Courses, they are successful pro- 
ducers of volume business. 


That’s why the Missouri State Life is today the largest insurance 
company in the Southwest, second largest in the West and nine- 
That’s why its volume of insurance in 
force has grown from a little over one hundred million dollars 
ten years ago to over six hundred and twenty-four millions 
today! It’s the men in the institution that are making it grow— 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health’ - 


Group 
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Guardian Life: Leaders’ Club Meeting 
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eaders’ Club of 
Maidian Life Convenes 


PRESIDEN CARL HEYE SPEAKS 





er, Recalls in Speech First In- 
eM ting of Managers, Field- 
men; ~lub’s Commencement 





From the standpoint of the publisher 
fo insurance the’ month of September 
was “convention mad.” It was next to 


impossible for the individual | members 
of the trade press with their limited 
staffs to kecp up with the procession of 
meetings cr ded into that month. 

Some of them just had to hang over, 
as far as attention in the papers was 
concerned—niot that they were less im- 


portant or less valuable—and one of 
these was tlic 8th convention of the 
Leaders’ Club of the Guardian Life held 
at the Ritz Hotel in Atlantic City, Sep- 


tember 13, 14 and 15. 
Breaking the hawsers which held the 
company in leash for many years the 


Guardian Life has entered a rapidly pro- 
gressing era and the meeting at Atlantic 
City was indicative of the spirit which at 
this time dominates its activites. 

There were three days of buzz and 
hum, the program beng arranged so that 
the speakers had time limits, making it 
necessary for them to put over what 
they had to say in snappy fashion. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by Chairman E. J. Berlet, 
the live wire general agent of the Guar- 
dian at Philadelphia and president of the 
Guardian Leaders’ Club for the 1925-1926 
club year. 

Following the sound of the gavel in 
the hand of Chairman -Berlet, J. L. 
Brown of Charlotte, N. C., offered an 
invocation. 

This was followed by an address of 
welcome by President Carl Heye of the 
Guardian Life who expressed deep ap- 
preciation of the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of the Guardian Life field force. 
He said it was their earnestness and in- 


telligence, their will to do, which had _ 


made it possible for the company to pro- 
gress in the splendid fashion it has. The 
company, he brought out, enjoys the 
largest net carnings of any company do- 
ing business in the State of New York, 
and that in producing $70,000,000 of new 
paid business in the club year 1925-1926 
the field had given the company a 30% 





Left to Right: Vice-President T. Louis Hansen, President Carl Heye, 
and Inspector of Agencies James A. McLain 








From Evansville, Indiana—Left to right: 
and Mrs. L. B. Levi, and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stevens 





Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Levi, Mr. 


Eightn Convention of the Leaders Club, The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, at the Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic City, September 13, 14, 15, 1926. 


increase over the previous club year, and 
that for the eight months of the calen- 


dar year 1926, the new business produced 


had shown an increase of 12% over 
1925. 


Vice-President Hansen’s Speech 


Drawing from his memory of former 
years, Vice-President Hansen reminded 
the Guardian Leaders that Atlantic City 
is historic ground for the club. It was 
there in 1913, he said, that met the first 
and informal meeting of Guardian man- 
agers and field men—not more than a 
dozen in all—at the Marlboro-Bleinheim 
Hotel, and, seated in a corner on its 
porch, planned ways and means for the 
future development of the field. From 
this small group grew the Leaders’ Club 
and the idea of a yearly convention. 

Recalling the names of these men, Mr. 
Hansen asked for a moment of silent 
prayer in memory of those of the group 
who had gone to their Greater Reward. 

Again, in 1919, continued Mr. Hansen, 
the Guardian held a meeting at Atlantic 
City, this time a full-fledged convention 
of the Leaders’ Club, so that Atlantic 
City has the distinction of being the 
only place where conventions have been 
held more than once. 

Mr. Hansen ended his address by elo- 
quently retelling, in his own words, that 
beautiful story by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
“The Other Wise Man,” which points 
out that it is far better to give one’s 
all to the good of mankind than to 
merely seek one’s own selfish ends. 

Talk of Dr. E. J. Cattell 

Dr. E. J. Cattell, statistician of the 
City of Philadelphia, gave an especially 
witty address. Speaking of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, he said that this 
great spectacle commemorating the 150 
years of American independence was 
symbolic of America’s greatness. Within 
his own memory of sixty years he de- 
clared he had seen the wealth of the 
nation increase from $7,000,000,000 to 
$350,000,000,000, or ten times faster than 
the population. Life insurance, he con- 
tinued, had contributed more than a lit- 
tle to this stupendous financial growth 
by promoting thrift and by teaching the 
wisdom of conservative investment. Be- 
cause of the great part life insurance 
plays in the betterment of human ex- 
istence, Dr. Cattell went on to say that 
it is one of the noblest callings because 
it lifts men’s thoughts beyond the selfish 
needs of the moment and leads them to 
find the greater happiness in sacrificing 
now that the future may be made safe 
for their loved ones. Life insurance, 
Dr. Cattell declared, is the only means 
yet devised to protect life before the 
cradle and after the grave. 
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sinecadiald UNDERWRITER 
’ Club Meeti 
Guardian Life Leaders Clu eeting 
‘ . és ful silver goblets each engraved with the 
Guardian Leaders cashier’s name ie record of achieve- 
Al ‘ ment. These goblets will remain in the 
Receive Awards permanent possession of each winning 
MANY SERVICE PINS ARE GIVEN , cashier. The agency plaques, however, 


President Heye Mallets Presentations at 
Guardian Life Convention at Atlan- 
tic City; Election of Officers 


At the presentation of awards, Presi- 
lent Heye announced that for the first 
time in Leaders Club history two Guar- 
dianites had so distinguished themselves 





as to win membership in “The Pinnacle,” 
by producing in the club year over a 
million of paid business. These two 
super-salesmen, Max Reinboth of New 
York and E. B. Houghton, manager at 
Rochester, were then presented with 
old rings emblematic of membership in 
“The Pinnacle.” 
Service Pins 

President Heye then presented service 
pins to the following: R. N. R. Bard- 
well, Atlanta, 30 years; George Leisande oe 
San Francisco, 25 years; Hans Neimann, 
New York (1), 25 years. He then read 
the names of the following, who were 
to receive twenty and ten-year service 
pins: H. R Linderman, Newark ; A. Biss 
Bayley, Fargo; Oscar Beilstein, Pitts- 
burgh; ten year pins: Joseph Arend, 








will be retained by the winning agency 
only until the next convention when they 
; ‘ are to be re-awarded. Conservation 
awards were presented by Mr. Hansen 
to the following agencies: 
Highest Standing in Each Class 
Year Ending 1925 
Class A 
New York, 84%, Arthur Holste, Cashier. 
Class B 
Detroit, 88%, Anna Lorensen, Cashier. 
Class C 
Denver, 89%, J. J. Cella, Cashier. 
Class D 
Selleville, 94%, Kelsie Kuhns, Cashier. 
Election of New Officers 
During the recess the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Leaders Club met in ses- 
sion at a committee luncheon and_un- 
animously elected the following officers 
of the Leaders Club: President, Max 
RKeniboth, New York; Ist vice-president, 
3B. Houghton, Rochester; 2nd_vice- 
president, Rk. A. Trubey, Fargo; vice- 
president at large, Eastern District, Leo 
I). Landau, New York; vice-president at 
large, Pg ee District, Henry Krons- 
bein, St. Louis; vice- president at large, 
tie and Southwestern District, ‘I. 








Sigux Falls; George Hoffman, Chicago; A HOME OFFICE GROUP J. Miles, Tampa; vice-president at large, 


| .H. Eskridge, Williamsport; J. B. Bin- 
ley, Litthke Rock; G. A. Smith, Indianap- 
olis; H. C. Brummel, Chicago; ae 
” 5c evel ( N auc N Ci llist a. St. ‘ : i 
eon reap et oe Pmwee'e eamgag p. N. M. Way, New York; Leon Alexan- 
evi Debt ‘W.E Hunt. Fargo: F. der,, Brooklyn; *G. E. Hackmann, St. 


Piper, Medical Director Piper, Mrs. 


» 1) ~w York anita "- Louis. A. M. Lasky, New York; M. H. 
Py Demnety, Hew “Fork. Zackheim, Detroit; S. A. Irby, Char- 
Club Emblems lotte; David Goodfriend, New York; *H. 


B. Salot, Detroit; R. A. Trubey, Fargo; 
C. K. Brust, Los Angeles; C. H. Von 
eae ie Breton, Los Angeles; L. D. Landau 
members of the “Sanctum Sanctorum , Sa ae “a : pte sraale 
and Inner Sanctum”: Sanctum Sanctor- New York; Wm. I. Steck, Jr., ~ ae 
um—E. B. Houghton, Rochester; Max ports 1 2. G. eae #P. Er Broweh 
Reinboth, New York. Inner Sanctum— J. Beihoff, New York; *P. F. Brough- 
(In pnt ee aia qualification) T. J. Miles, rol, New York; Milton Franklin, San 
Tampa; L. D Landau New York; N. Francisco *Godfrey B. Moore, New 
M \\ ty, New York; Leon Alexander, York; B. Johnson, Shreveport; Geo. 
Brooklyn: S. A. Irby, Charlotte: G. E pie Py San Francisco; J. B. Binley, 
TOOK] >. AY. 4 x ) c 
Hackmann, St. Louis. Inner Sanctum Little Rock; nt ign ig 4 ~ ntti 
members (in order of qualification)—E. B. a Cle Jand: W W. 
B. Houghton, Rochester; Max Reinboth, York; *R. K. Kriss, Cleveland; . 
Meer Weal Grosser, Chicago; J‘ & Secon ia so 
i oe - Ci shreveport; *Joseph erstein ew 
- roll of newly elected Inner Circle Shreveport; *Josey ’ 4: 
ne ey Hansen, York; S. T. Rainey, Portland; W. F. 
. : vt O'Connor, Philadelphia; *D. G. Davis 
which are given below, together with one Roe : Be He Pe ee 
agents who again won memberships: In- W illiamsburg ; oe Pg oe a St. 
ner Circle Members (in order of qualifi- Louis; *J. L. Ward, § a ashington ; 
cation)—E. A. Gillispie, Shreveport; T. Jacob Grob, Cleveland; *Hans Niemann, 
I. Miles, Tampa; J. T. Finnegan, St. New York; *U. D. Schadtler, New 
Louis; Max Reinboth, New York; H. C. York. 
Brummel, Chicago: FE. B, Houghton, ——— 
Rochester; Henry Sheldon, New York; *New Qualification. 


Emblems were then presented by Vice- 
President Hansen to the following new 


members was then read by Mr. 


Left to right: Inspector of Agencies McLain, Mrs. Heye, President Heye, Mrs. 


Northwestern, Mountain and Pacific Dis- 
trict, S. T. Rainey, Portland; secretary, 


Hansen and Vice-President Hansen. Christopher Brooks, Home Office. 





Three Musketeers’ Cup LEADERS’ CLUB BANQUET 


After having won the Three Muske- , 
teer’s Cup twice in succession, the New Sir Angus McDonald Distinguished 





York team composed of G. J. Bei- Scottish Journalist Makes Principal 
hoff, captain, Max Reinboth and David Address 
Goodfriend was permanently . awarded At the banquet which was prepared 


this trophy. The Three Musketeers’ for the Guardian Life Leaders’ Club, 
Cup was originally put into competition Vice-President Hansen was toastmaster. 
by the Los Angeles Agency in 1923 to Among the speakers were President 
be awarded each year to the three-man Heye, Max Reinboth, newly elected pres- 
team of any agency paying for the great- ident of the Leaders’ Club; E. J. Berlct, 
est amount over one million dollars. St. retiring president of the club, and Sir 
Louis was the first to win it. That was Angus McDonald, distinguished Scottish 
in 1924. Since that time it has been journalist and globe trotter. 
won every year by New York, into Sir Angus proved to be an orator ex- 
whose permanent possession it now has _traordinary and a raconteur of no mean 
passed. The production of the winning ability. No more need be said than that. 
team during the club year was nearly Sir Angus’ address brought more re- 
$2,000,000. sponse—more laughter and tears and ap- 
plause—than did any other. 
Vice-President Hansen presented F. J. 
Departing from the custom of former Berlet, retiring president of the Lead- 
years when banners were given as tro-_ ers’ Club, with a handsome gavel. Paul 
phies to agencies leading their classes Alexander came forward at that time 
in conservation of business, the company and, on behalf of the Leaders’ Club, pre- 
this year awarded to the winning agen- sented both E. 5. Berlet and Miss Maud 
cies handsome bronze wall plaques suit- McCallister, retiring second vice- presi- 
ably engraved, and to the cashiers of dent of the Leaders’ Club, with attractive 
these agencies follow prizes of beauti- traveling bags. 


Conservation Trophies 








ANOTHER PEAK 


Colorful Colorado, unfurling her gay banners of autumn in the glory 
of cloudless days, helped to make the Twenty-First Anniversary Jubilee 
Convention of The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company a _ peak 
event. 


The fine comradeship displayed between the executive officers of 
the Company and the field representatives indicate their unity of pur- 
pose and effort. It is a friendship made in a common purpose. 


Every man and woman joined in the acclaim when President Arthur 
F. Hall prophesied “a Billion Dollar Company in 1930.” 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
More Than $425,000,000 in Force. 





























Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 


opment of new agents. 
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Gsuardian Life Leaders’ Club Meeting 





SERVING THE POLICYHOLDER 





George Hoffman, Chicago, Gives Inspir- 
ing Talk and Many Valuable 
Hints 
Substituting for J. D. G. 


| Gennerich of 
New York, who 


was unable to be in 
attendance at the convention, George 
Hoffman, manager of Chicago, spoke on 


the general subject “Serving the Aver- 
age Policyholder.” In his talk he said 
that the first essential for success was 
a thorough knowledge of the “goods” 
gained by study and analysis. His sec- 
ond point was that an agent should 
never over-sell his client. He should 
suggest only plans and amounts of in- 


surance within the means of the pros- 
pect. It is only by taking a genuine 
interest in the prospect and his prob- 
lems, regardless of whether the amount 
of insurance involved is $1,000 or $100,- 
(00 that we can hope to render the sort 
of service which builds a permanent and 
profitable clientele. As Mr. Hoffman 
said, the man with the $1,000 or $2,000 
policy is, after all, the man who has 
made insurance the great institution it 
is today. 

One very important point Mr. Hoffman 
brought out in closing was that the field- 
man should always point out the need 
for naming a contingent beneficiary in 
the policy. This, Mr. Hoffman said, 1 
commonly overlooked, yet it is one of 
the biggest services to be rendered to the 
policyholder. The naming of a contin- 
gent beneficiary is double assurance to 
the policyholder that his insurance will 
go to those whom he wishes it to go, 
without red tape or litigation. Further- 
more, Mr. Hoffman added, by bringing 
a contingent beneficiary into prominence 
very often a new need for insurance is 
brought to light which leads to addi- 
tional sales. ; 

Talking on the same subject, Miss 
Maud McCallister, of St. Louis, said 
that she also felt it was most important 
to study needs in order to fit them per- 
fectly. The average policyholder needs 
insurance for protection, Miss McCal- 
lister said, and not as an investment 
and it is the agent’s duty to see that he 
gets the most protection for the amount 
he is able to set aside for that purpose. 

Intelligent study of the policyholders 
needs, Miss McCallister ated out, is 











From Washington, D. C—Manager Wathen (third from left) with a few of 
his leading producers. 


the biggest factor contributing to suc- 
cess in field work. Nearly all large lines 
on single lives have been built up by 
adding policy to policy as new needs 
arose, something which could not be 
done ‘if the policyholder did not feel he 
was receiving intelligent service. 
FRANK L. JONES ‘SPEAKS 

He Lays Particular Stress on Serving 

Humanity by Spreading the Gospel 

of Life Insurance 

One of the pleasant surprises in store 
for the Guardian Life convention was 
the unexpected appearance of Frank L. 
Jones of Indianapolis, retiring president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Jones entered the 
convention hall unobtrusively but was 
spotted by Vice-President Hansen and 











Left to right: 





Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Leenes, Shreveport, and Associate 


Actuary Howell and Mrs. Howell. 


induced to mount the speaker’s platform 
and address the meeting. 

In a brilliant and inspiring talk, Mr. 
Jones called upon all present to make 
full use of their tremendous reserves of 
energy and strength which, lying latent 
within, can be summoned in the face of 
great emergency or desire. The great 
desire, he said, can be found in serving 
humanity by spreading the gospel of 
life insurance. The thought of what true 
life insurance service means is inspiring 
enough to arouse every man to a realiza- 
tion of his full capabilities. 

Illustrating his point, Mr. 
how in his boyhood days, a murder sus- 
pect was confined in the county jail, 
and how, when a mob stormed the jail 
to lynch him, he wrenched an iron bar 


Je mes told 


from its concrete anchorage in the cell 
window to defend himself. This feat of 
physical strength would have been im- 
possible for anyone under normal cir- 
cumstances, but this man was compelled 
by a force greater than he ever had met 
before, to draw on the latent power 
within him to do the seemingly impos- 
sible. That power exists within all of 
us, Mr. Jones said, and one knows his 
own limitations if he has never tried to 
bring that force into his daily work. 

In closing, Mr. Jones said, “This con- 
vention will have been held in vain if 
you men and women return and are con- 
tent only to do as much as you did last 
year. A man must either go forward or 
he goes backward. There is no standing 
still in a life that is forever moving and 
changing.” 





TALKS ON LIFE INSURANCE 





Dr. E. L. Fisk, Dr. C. J. Rockwell, and 
Dr. S. S. Huebner Give Enthu- 
siastic Addresses 


Three speakers of national prominence 
in life insurance circles took part in the 
proceedings of the Guardian Life Lead- 
ers’ Club convention at its afternoon ses- 
sion on Wednesday, September 15. They 
were Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical 
director of the Life Extension Institute; 
Dr. C. J. Rockwell, formerly of Carnegie 
University of Technology, but now of 
the Rockwell School of Life Insurance; 
and Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of 
Life Insurance of the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Fisk spoke on the subject of “Oppor- 
tunities of Life Insurance in the Field of 
Life Prolongation.” 

Dr. Rockwell, speaking on the subject, 
“Underwriting Lives,” had the following 
to say, in part: 

“Today it is no longer a question of 
whether a man ought to insure his life, 
no longer a question as to whether he 
has any insurance or not, it is a que stion 
of whether he has enough insurance, and 
the right kind of insurance, and it is no 
longer a voluntary thing but a necessity. 
He cannot fulfill his obligations as a hus- 
band, father and citizen without the aid 


























Left to right: C. J. Kribs, Los Angeles; J. T. Finnegan, Miss Maud McCal- 
lister, Miss Mabel McCallister, and George Hackmann, all of St, Louis, 
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of life insurance, except in a few acci- 
dental fortunate cases. 

“There was a time,.you know, when we 
all lived in tents and every family gath- 
ered together all and kept together all 
of its descendants to the utmost gener- 
ations and kept them together in one 
tent and one of the number was the 
head of the tribe and the patriarch, and 








Jack Berlet of Philadelphia with 


his four heirs apparent. 


weak, and 
sick and the 


the strong took care of the 
the well took care of the 


young took care of the old. It was the 
patriarchial form of living and we 
didn’t need life insurance for the best 


tribal strength, 
scattered from 


insurance policy was the 
but today your tribe is 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, and possibly 
in foreign regions. The tribe no longer 
live together, but the modern life insur- 
ance company is the modern exemplifi- 
cation of the tribal form of life in which 
the strong took care of the weak, the 
young took care of the old and the help- 
less are taken care of by those active, 
and the life insurance company’s home 
office is the patriarch of the modern 
tribe, the one who accumulates the bene- 
fits given and dispenses the benefits re- 
quired.” Dr. Huebner discussed life in- 
surance and life values for the Guardian 
Leaders’ Club. 





TALKS ON SALE HELPS 
The second session of the Guardian 
Life convention was presided over by 
James A. McLain, inspector of agencies, 
who gave the following formula for suc- 


cess in life underwriting: 1.  Intelli- 
gence. 2. Industry. 3. Integrity. 4. Will 
to learn. 5. Will to work. 6. Will to 


persevere. Following the address of 
Chairman McLain talks were made on 
“Using Guardian Sales Helps” by E. A. 
McClung, Pittsburgh; Warren Dean, 
Washington; Henry Sheldon, New York: 
H. D. Crawford, of Williamsport, and 
R. K. Kriss of Cleveland. A general dis- 
cussion on the points touched by these 
speakers was led by Harold Pearce, man- 
ager of Cleveland. 





SELLING EXPERIENCES 


Leon Alexander of Brooklyn, and 
George Hackmann of St. Louis, the first 
two speakers on this general subject, 
after relating many humorous and _ in- 
structive incidents in their sales careers, 
were followed by Max Reinboth of New 
York, who announced that he would talk 
only on those experiences which might 
better be called his* selling failures. He 
cited several disastrous experiences to 
point two morals: (1) That it pays to 
top talking when the applicant has 
signed; (2) That checks for payment of 
premiums should be deposited for col- 
lection without delay. Mr. Reinboth went 


on to say that life insurance, in his life- 
time has passed through many phases, 
but that only today is there really “life” 
insurance which protects not only life, 
but homes, mortgages, businesses, brains 
and all life values. 





THE BULL DOGS INITIATE 


Any stranger who happened to wander 
up to the third floor of the Ritz-Carl- 
ton while the Guardian Life convention 
was _ in session would have been quite 
justified in believing bedlam had let 
loose. On second thought he would have 
probably decided the city pound had 
been transferred, through some freak, to 
the august confines of the Ritz. Woof, 
woof! Bow-wow! Gr-r-r-r-r! What a 
conglomeration of canine sounds! But, 
such, dear reader, were only the joyous 
notes uttered by the Bull Dogs as they 
welcomed into their kennel the initiates 
into that mysterious Guardian organiza- 
tion—that supreme holy of holies beyond 
whose portals only qualified members of 


*the Leaders Club may pass, provided they 


are of the masculine persuasion. What 
takes place behind those closed doors, 
what awesome ceremonies are carried 
out therein is not to be disclosed here 
or anywhere on pain of being forever 
punished by wearing a muzzle. Suffice it 
to say that the Puppies of the Litter of 
1926 admitted to membership into the 
Ancient and Honorable Order of Bull 
Dogs at Atlantic City were greater in 
number than at any previous convention. 
The Supreme and Worshipful Bow-Wow 
is gratified at the progress shown. 





WHY GUARDIAN LIFE LEADS 

Manager J. C. McNamara, Jr., New 
York, delivered what he called the “Sec- 
ond Edition” of his address “Why the 
Guardian” which created a furore at the 


Chicago convention in 1925. “Why the 
Guardian—Second Edition” was, aside 
from Mr. McNamara’s flashing humor, a 
symposium of facts showing why the 
Guardian ranks as one of the topmost 
of all companies when measured by net 
cost, earnings, surplus, mortality and in- 
terest rate. Making use of the Guard- 
ian’s high dividends and present inter- 
est rate of 5%, Mr. McNamara showed 
how an Ordinary Life Policy for $24,000 
could be so arranged as to provide $240 
monthly for total disability, $100 monthly 
for the life of the insure d at age $50, 
$100 monthly to the beneficiary for life, 
and $24,000 intact for final distribution at 
the death of the beneficiary, all of this 
by seventeen annual gross deposits, the 
premium reducing at the seventeenth 


year to about 10% of the original de- 
posit, thus giving what amounts to a 
seventeen-payment life income endow- 


ment with survivorship annuity at Or- 
dinary Life rates. 





CORRECTIONS 

Through typographic error, the name 
of Ralph G. Engelsman, the well-known 
insurance educator, was printed incor- 
rectly as Ralph G. Engelman in the Gold 
Book issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

In the contribution in the “Objections 
Overruled” symposium made by Strat- 
ford Lee Morton, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in St. Louis, his 
name was erroneously given as Stanicy 
L.. Morton. 


CROWNED RADIO QUEEN 


Miss Virginia Gartrell, clerk in the 
treasurer’s office of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, was crowned radio 
queen of Richmond at the second annui il 
radio show held under the auspices of the 
Richmond Radio Dealers Club last week. 
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Travelers Moves To 
New Brooklyn Home 


MANY FLOORS ARE OCCUPIED 





Company Started Branch There in 1910 
and Has Grown Rapidly in the 
Borough; Handsome Quarters 





The removal of the Brooklyn branch 
offices of the Travelers last week, from 
Remsen street to 130 Clinton ‘street, 
marks another phase of the steady 
growth in recent years of the insurance 
business in that borough. The Travelers 
now occupies five and a half floors in a 





GEORGE V. 


CATUNA 


handsome new building at Clinton and 
Joralemon streets, beginning with the 
ground floor and ‘ending with the sixth 
floor, 

The growth of the Travelers’ organiza- 
zation in Brooklyn has been very pro- 
gressive the last few years, and its his- 
tory and record have paige 20 the opin- 
ion of its managers that Brooklyn had 
unlimited possibilities for business. 

Branch Started in 1910 

Starting in 1910 at 150 Montague 
street, with life and accident depart- 
ments onlv, the bvsiness grew by leaps 
and bounds until in 1913 it was found 
necessary to remove the offices to 164 
Montague street. The organization was 
then in charge of W. R. Stuart. At that 
time, however, there was no agency 
manager, the office being under the su- 
pervision of the New York Branch. The 
office staff in 1910 consisted of only ten 
persons, 

In 1917 the staff was increased to ten 
employes. At this time the branch was 
under the management of Washington 
Irving Vanderpoel, who had charge of 
the life and accident departments. 

In 1918 removal was again found to be 
necessary and this time the Travelers es- 
tablished its offices in a building at 159- 
ié] Remsen street. The staff by now had 
increased to twenty-five members. In 
1917 the casualty department had been 
started. The business had grown im- 
mensely and as department after depart- 
inent was added the force was increased 
commensurately. Shortly after casualty 
lines were added, and the office force 
was increased to about three hundred. 
This included investigators, adjusters, in- 
spectors, pay roll auditors, etc. About 
this time Mr. Vanderpoel was succeeded 
by George Studwell, in charge of life, 
health and accident lines. Mr. Studwell 
was succeeded in March, 1921, by David 
Brown, Jr., formerly associate manager 


at the New York branch office at 76 Wil- 
lian street, New York City, who is still 
in charge. 

in 1923 George V. Catuna, who had 
been associate manager in the New York 
55 John street, became 


branch office, 
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manager of casualty lines at the Brook- 
lyn office. This part of the business in- 
creased so rapidly that it was found nec- 
essary to take two additional floors in 
the buildings at Remsen street. Again 
this space was found to be inadequate 
and the Travelers put up a one-story ex- 
tension which gave them an additional 
thousand feet of space. A little less than 
a vear ago it became evident to the man- 
agers of the branch that no more space 

















DAVID BROWN, JR. 


was available in the building they were 
cecupying, and they decided to find new 
quarters. A large building was then in 
the process of construction at Clinton 
and Joralemon streets, in the heart of the 
new insurance district, and space was 
contracted for by the ‘Travelers. 
New Office Well Equipped 

The Travelers have one of the finest 
and best equipped organizations in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. ‘The second floor 
houses the managerial and agency staffs. 
The entire third “floor has been reserved 
for future producers and is not yet occu- 
pied. In other words, provision has been 
made for the developme nt and training of 
potential producers. 

The business placing departinent, which 
is on the ground floor, is spacious and 
well lighted, facing on Clinton and 
Joralemon streets. Here orders for all 
forms of insurance are placed with a 
large staff of clerks. 

On the fourth floor are the cashier’s 
department, the inspection division, the 
liability detail department and the tele- 
phone division. ‘The files of the entire 
organization also are concentrated on 
this floor. The switchboard consists of 
600 lines and has been built with a view 
to the future expansion of the depart- 
ment. There are sixteen trunk lines and 
four direct wires to the home office. Thir- 
ty- two inspectors and a large force of 
investigators are housed on this floor. 


Medical Department 


The medical department is located on 
the fifth floor and is one of the features 


of the new office. It has full hospital 
equipment and a large rest room. There 
will be three doctors and three nurses 


on duty throughout the day to look after 
injured employes of compensation policy- 
holders. Here electro-therapy and phy- 


sio-therapy treatment will be adminis- 

tered to those in need of treatment of 

that kind. There is also equipment for 

baking and other heat process treatments. 

Altogether, it is one of the finest medi- 

cal departments to be seen in any agency. 
Legal Department 

A legal department has been estab- 
lished at the new branch office. This is 
a new departure for the Travelers in 
Brooklyn, as they had no legal represen- 
tation at the old office recentiy vacated. 

The fire department, which was started 
seyvcral months ago in the office at 159 
l.cuisen street, has been enlarged and will 
be under the direction of William F. 
Ticiney, special agent. Mr. Tierney 1s 
one of the pioneers in the field of fire 
isveance with the Travelers, 

The claim department is located on the 
fifth end sixth floors. The pay roll audit 
and legal departments also are on the 
sixth floor, The Brooklyn branch has 
fiiicen inside claim adjusters and a total 
of 55 men. The new offices have 33,000 
square feet of space, which is double the 
amount of space in the old office at 
iKemsen street. 

Speaking of the growth of the business 
during the three years that he has been 
in charge of casualty lines at the Brook- 
lyn cfhee, Mr. George V. Catuna said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: “In the three 
years that | have been over here I have 
secu. the business quadruple in the cas- 
aalty department. ‘Vhe managers at this 
branch have had faith in Brooklyn and 
our convictions and hopes have been 
more than justified. We believe that we 
have only scratched the surface of the 
potential business that is in this borough, 
and with our additional facilities we have 
every hope that we shall have a good 
record here.” 

ilenry W. Ricrl, assistant manager of 
the casualty department of the Travelers, 
lias been nine years with the Brooklyn 
branch. He was formerly connected with 
the New York branch of the Travelers at 
7G Wiliam street. Oscar Girard is as- 
sistant manager of life, accident and 
health lines. 

The building at 130 Clinton street, 
which houses the Travelers, is modified 
Gothic in style and suits well with the 
surroundings, there being — several 
churches in that neighborhood. There js 
an Episcopal Church directly opposite. 
In the same vicinity are the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, the Temple Bar 


building and the new Court-Remsen 
building. | On the next block are the 
Crescent Athletic Club and the Hamilton 


Club. The ‘Travelers is the third large 
company to locate on Clinton street this 
year, the Home Life and the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire having moved to locations on 
that street last summer. 





NEW MANAGER AT TULSA 
His appointment effective October 1, 
Harold IF. MacDowell is now manager 
of the Guardian’s Life Agency at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Mr. MacDowell, who hails 
from Pittsburgh, has been writing life 
insurance for a number of years and his 
wide experience in the business and his 
personality will undoubtedly be one_ of 
the bright spots in Guardian history. Mr. 
MacDowell entered field work without 
any previous experience and within a 
very short time demonstrated his ability 
as a topnotch producer. When Salary Sav- 
ings insurance was introduced he imme- 
diately saw the great possibilities of pro- 
duction and became a leader in produc- 
tion, and is today one of the recognized 

leaders in Salary Savings production. 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 im Rly 000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and IND RIAL 
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CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
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39,176,371.91 
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A CASE OF SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 
It is inevitable that the 
compulsory automobile liability act will 


Massachusetts 


be a stimulus in agitating the enactment 
Already 
an effort is being made in Missouri to 


of similar laws in other states. 


put through a measure when the next 
general assembly convenes, requiring all 
automobilists to take out liability insur- 
And number of 
prominent damage suit lawyers of St. 


ance. peculiarily a 
Louis and Kansas City are behind the 
movement and are quietly working up 
They say that 
their chief interest in the bill is that it 


sentiment in favor of it. 


will increase the number of live damage 
suits they could bring. They have hopes 
of developing a field which will be as 
rich as the old industrial accident field 
before the days of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact these lawyers, not 
only in Missouri but in other states, are 
taking a short-sighted attitude. If some 
of the which 
materialize as, for example, the plan of 


indications are apparent 
Judge Marx of Ohio, himself an eminent 
member of the legal profession, the field 
of automobile accidents will be no more 
fertile for profit to them than the field 
of workmen’s compensation. 

The first step in this reform may be 
nothing more than a requirement that 
automobile owners shall furnish security 
This will the 
legal situation as it regards negligence 


against accidents. leave 
without a change and will provide the 
attorneys with a temporary “place in the 
sun.” There will be financial backing 
in every case and claims will be brought 
to court. 

But it is quite apparent that reformers 
will not be content to stop there. They 
may later demand compensation for per- 
sons injured as a result of automobile ac- 
cidents. Then if the conception of com- 
pensation which’ has already been ap- 
plied to industrial accidents is followed, 
the law of negligence will be discarded 
for an automatic system where the op- 
portunities for controversy will be mini- 
mized and some state authority will be 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministrating a fixed schedule of benefits. 

Under these conditions damage suit 
lawyers will occupy the same place in 
automobile accidents as they occupy to- 
day in industrial accidents; their services 
will no longer be required. 





EK. M. Allen Warmly 
Welcomes Casualty Men 


ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL ASSN. 





Convention in 2nd Day’s Session Hears 
President Henry’s Report on 
Important Problems 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6—The 
joint meeting today of the International 
Association and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents was opened 
with James W. Henry, president, in the 


chair. R. P. Devan, former president, 


West Virginia Association, gave his 
State’s welcome to the convention and 
EK. M. Allen, of Arkansas, appeared to 


extend greetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, substituting 
for “Tom” Moffatt, of Newark, who is 
not here. Mr. Allen said that he was 
glad to appear before the aristocracy of 
insurance, meaning the casualty and 
surety people, as heretofore he has been 
mixed up most of the time with the sub- 
merged part of insurance meaning fire 
insurance people. 

James W. Henry then read his report 
as president of the Association. He said 
that he would be very serious as he had 
serious matters to discuss. He then gave 
the viewpoint of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents rela- 
tive to acquisition cost, compulsory in- 
surance, business commissions, non-in- 
tercourse rule and other subjects. 

He declared that it was erroneous to 
think it was any easier for an agent to 
sell insurance where coverage is com- 
pulsory. Commissions on that business 
should therefore be maintained at a level 
where agents can write it with reason- 
able profit. The rate of commission on 
the new mercantile fidelity blanket bonds 
is so low that agents do not feel justified 
in pushing their sale, he said. 

Harry Collins Spillman, educational di- 
rector of the Remington Typewriter Co., 
made a humorous inspirational talk. 





AL WARBURTON DEAD 





Popular Boston Agency Manager Falls 
Off Roof of His Home Sustaining 
Fatal Injuries 
Boston insurance men were shocked 
by the death last week of Albert FE. 
Warburton, who fell off the roof of his 

house and was killed in the accident. 

Mr. Warburton, who had many friends 
in the Hub, was at one time office man- 
ager of the Paul F. Clark general agen- 
cy of the John Hancock and at the time 
of his death was agency manager of 
Clark & Sanborn, managers Of the State 
Mutual Life, Boston. 


WITH HAMILTON & WADE, INC. 

J. C. Brydon has become associated 
with Hamilton & Wade, Inc., insurance 
brokers, as vice-president. He has been 
identified during his business life with 
the bituminous coal industry as execu- 
tive and manager. Mr. Brydon’s most 
prominent public activities have been in 
connection with the United States Fuel 
Administration, chairman of the Bitu- 
minous Operators’ Special Committee and 
as president of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. 


SIR ARTHUR WORLEY SAILS 

C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
on Tuesday gave a farewell luncheon to 
Sir Arthur Worley, general manager of 
the company, and H. S, Milligan, deputy 
manager, who sailed for England on the 
Aquitania Wednesday. The other guests 
were officers and department heads of 
the United States branch. 

ST. JOHN IS NEW PRESIDENT 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 7—E. A. 
St. John, president of the National Sure- 
ty, was elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters at the business meet- 
ing of the association this morning. 





FAVORS CONTINGENT PLAN 





Rhode Island Agent Would Have Small 
Fixed Commission Plus Contingent 
As Fair Compensation 

William E. Brightman, local agent of 
Newport, R. I, favors giving the local 
agent a contingent commission in order 
to make him financially interested in the 
reduction of losses on property written 
through his particular agency. Writing 
recently to President Ralph B. Ives of 
the Aetna of Hartford, Mr. Brightman 
said in part: 

“The companies should make their 
agents financially interested in the fire 
losses which takes place in their agen- 
cies. The companies should pay their 
agents a partly contingent commission, 
say sixteen per cent (16%) flat and ten 
per cent (10%) contingent. This would 
mean that the companies would pay their 
agents about twenty per cent (20%) of 
premiums received. In the opinion of 
the writer this is all the business will 
stand. 

“The immediate effect of placing the 
agents on a contingent basis would be, 
the elimination of a class of agents who 
should not be in the business. Agents 
fitted for the business would generally 
survive. Losses would rapidly decrease.” 

APPOINTED MATHEMATICIAN 

The Mutual senefit has elected 
John S. Thompson to fill the office of 
mathematician made vacant by the death 
of P. C. H. Papps. Mr. Thompson was 
born in the province of Ontario, Canada, 
and is an alumnus of Toronto Univer- 
sity, where he obtained his Master’s de- 
gree. He is by examination a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America, of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
and of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scot- 
land. In the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica he holds the office of secretary. He 
entered the office of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York imme- 
diately after graduation from Toronto 
University in 1905, and at the time of 
his election to the office of mathemati- 
cian of the Mutual Benefit he was asso- 
ciate actuary of the Mutual Life. 
CANADA LIFE OFFICIALS HERE 

T. G. McConkey, general manager of 
the Canada Life, which was recently ad- 
mitted to the State by the Insurance 
Department, was in New York this week 
to make arrangements for quarters for 
his company’s office in New York. Mr. 
McConkey stated that while no regular 
representative is likely to be appointed 
before the first of the year, he is anxious 
to open an office as soon as possible so 
as to take care of offers of broker busi- 
ness and surplus lines. 

Herbert C. Cox, president of the Can- 
ada Life, also spent a short time in New 
York on his way home from Europe. 
Mr. Cox arrived on the Majestic and 
planned to proceed at once to Toronto. 
He had spent several months abroad. 





INHERITANCE TAX COURSE 

Edward J. Sisley is planning to open 
a course the latter part of October on 
“The Federal Estate and Inheritance 
Tax Laws,” under the direction of Leon 
Gilbert Simon who plans to go thor- 
oughly into study. The Federal Estate 
and Inheritance Tax Laws. Analysis of 
actual problems for cases and the Meth- 
ods of Selling Life Insurance for In- 
heritance Taxes and Administrations. 
This course is open only to soliciting 
agents who are members of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association and have been in 
the business at least two years, and also 
to general agents and managers. 








Lyman E. Thayer, well-known New 
York insurance broker, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, attended a number 
of brilliant social affairs while abroad, 
including a party given by Sam Park, 
vice-consul at Biarritz, at which some 
of the guests were prominent people of 
title; and a garden party given by Ogden 
H. Hammond, United States ambassador 
to Spain, who at the time of his appoint- 
ment was associated with Frank & Du 
Bois, New York insurance brokers. 








The Human Side 




















BREEN 





_F. J. Breen, executive assistant to 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
now in Miami, Fla., directing the corps 
of adjusters working on the hurricane 
claims. No one more capable for this 
type of work could have been selected 
than Mr. Breen, who has had charge of 
settling losses at more than one confla- 
gration in previous years. For many 
years Mr. Breen has been closely asso- 
ciated with many branches of the Na- 
tional Board’s work and has acquired 
the qualities of leadership needed in co- 
ordinating the loss adjustment work that 
must be done to settle the thousands of 
claims arising out of the terrible Florida 
disaster, 
* OK * 

John G. Kent, the new president of the 
Crown Life of Canada, has been vice- 
president of that company for a number 
of years. Mr. Kent is internationally 
known as the executive head of the Can- 
adian National Exhibition. He was ap- 
pointed a director of the Exhibition in 
1905 and was elected in 1912 and again 
in 1913. He was elected managing di- 
rector in 1918, which post he has held 
even since. 

He started at the bottom of the lad- 
der, according to an account in the 
“Crown Agency News.” Mr. Kent. be- 
gan his business life at the salary of 
$1.50 a week in the wholesale crockery 
firm of Gowans Kent & Company, which 
was founded by his father and uncle. 
Later he became a buyer for the firm and 
ultimately a partner. 

It was in 1909 that he first became as- 
sociated with the Crown Life Insurance 
Company as vice-president. 

 e -* 

Bruce Barton, well known advertising 
man and author of the popular book, 
“The Man Nobody Knows,” recently re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast where he 
had helped in the filming of a life of 
Christ, entitled “The King of Kings,” 
which is to be distributed in the early 
part of next year. Mr. Barton recently 
brought out a new book entitled “The 
300k Nobody Knows,” a companion vol- 
ume to the other book. 

es + 


Daniel F. Appel, president of the New 
England Mutual Life, expects to return 
to this country from Europe on October 
2Cth. He will sail to Boston direct. At 
the present time he is in Paris. 

* 


Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, is now using a Dicta- 
phone. 
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Fix Miami Losses at 
About 33% of Insurance 


MANY CLAIMS FOR TOTAL LOSS 





Adjusting Facilities Inadequate; Every 
ClaimWill Be Handled Carefully 
and Not Just Paid 
Practically every building in the storm 
area of Miami damaged by the hurri- 
cane, according to a telegram received in 
New York this week by one of the large 
fire insurance companies. Unquestion- 
ably claims will be made under all tor- 
nado policies covering buildings in the 
storm area. The concensus of opinion 
is that the percentage of damage to 
gross amount of insurance at risk is 
about 331/3%. It is absolutely impossi- 
ble, however, to follow any fixed per- 
centage, as several fireproof buildings 
and hotels in Miami were damaged only 
from 2 to 5% whereas other buildings 
of similar construction and one in_par- 
ticular was damaged from 60 to 75%. 
There is a question whether a_ total 
loss will not have to be paid in case 
buildings of this type prove unsafe and 
have to be torn down. There is also a 
question of liability in many instances 
due to combined flood and tornado dam- 

ave with no flood insurance. 

Losses in Miami will have to be fairly 
accurately adjusted instead of merely 
settled and paid as in ordinary cases 
of conflagrations. The number of ad- 
justers on the ground is entirely inade- 
quate and very little has been done in 
the arrangements for systematic hand- 
ling of losses. A very unusual and fa- 
vorable situation exists which will aid 
adjusters in settling losses, this adjustor 
writes, on an equitable and reasonable 
basis due to the financial depression in 
Miami. 

Reconstruction Rapid 

There are large stocks of building ma- 
terials on hand and sufficient contractors 
and laborers in Miami to commence the 
complete restoration expeditiously. Of- 
ficial action has been taken by several 
cities involved legally preventing profit- 
ecring in either building material or la- 
bor and the contractors’ association has 
agreed to do the work of restoration 
without material profit and without any 
profit where no insurance existed. 

The attitude and temper of the peo- 
ple at present is most reasonable and 
unless friction develops in the adjust- 
ments, the adjusters believe losses will 
be disposed of on a basis more favor- 
able than in any previous calamity. 

This hurricane over Florida has de- 
veloped the fact that concrete block con- 
struction is not suitable for those dis- 


tricts as many properly constructed 
frame buildings have withstood the 
storm better than the concrete block 
buildings. With one exception the re- 


inforced concrete and steel frame fire- 
proof buildings have passed through the 
storm with little structural damage other 
than interior decorations, outside finish- 
ings, windows and cornices. 

The maximum velocity of the wind at 
the height of the storm was recorded at 
162 miles an hour, and the destruction 
by both wind and water to_ buildings, 
trees, and boats is beyond description. 
The suggestion of one adjuster in esti- 
mating losses without a personal inspec- 
tion of each risk would be to place a 
maximum ot 35% on amount at risk in 
the storm area, though the losses in the 
business section of Miami proper will 
be much less than on the outskirts or 
at the beaches or other nearby towns in 
the storm area where hundreds of build- 
ing losses are unquestionably total. 

The Crum & Forster group, with ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 in force, will be 
called upon to meet the largest demands. 
The Hartford is believed running second, 
with $5,525,000 in force. The Aetna has 


H. A. Clark Calls For 
Profits, Not Volume 


IN TALK TO WESTERN BUREAU 








Rates Are Not High Enough In Some 
States; More Frequent Inspections 


Of Hazards Are Needed 





Herbert A. Clark, president of the 

Western Insurance Bureau ,and secretary 
and western manager of the Firemen’s 
of Newark and affiliated companies, gave 
a keen, analytical and graphic picture 
of the present day needs of fire insur- 
ance in his address Wednesday before 
the semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau at Briarcliffe Manor, 
N.Y. He agreed with many other speakers 
at recent conventions that fire insurance 
rates must be raised to proper levels, 
and that sane and practical underwriting 
methods must succeed to unbridled lust 
for volume. 
_ Other moves advocated by Mr. Clark 
included more frequent and rigid inspec- 
tions to reduce the fire waste; a con- 
tinuance of the publicity campaign re- 
garding the burning ratio of the coun- 
try; a more systematic education of the 
public regarding the fundamentals of the 
business, and a closer contact with civil 
organizations and leaders in other lines 
of business; more careful and thorough 
loss adjustments, and a greater exchange 
of information through frequent confer- 
ences on loss matters; full co-operation 
on the flat cancellation rule as well as 
the Field Clubs’ delinquent agency plan; 
representations to local authorities where 
need be that incendiaries must be pun- 
ished; reduction in number of policy 
forms; repeal of unwarranted and op- 
pressive tax laws; greater uniformity in 
the fundamentals of State supervision 
and regulation; and last but not least, 
an everrigid economy in the matter of 
controllable expense. 

“Since our annual meeting in May 
there has been a great deal of comment 








a little over $2,000,000 in force, the U. S. 
Fire $1,500,000, North River $1,000,000, 
and companies in the Turner department 
office, Atlanta, $1,800,000. The whole list 
of companies according to the best in- 
formation obtainable at this time will 
pay a total of $7,050,000 under claims on 
both the East and West coast. The fig- 
ures will be $5,000,000 for Dade County, 
which includes Greater Miami; Broward 
County, which includes Ft. Lauderdale 
and Hollywood, $1,850,000; Palm Beach 
County, $200,000, and the West Coast 
area, $1,000,000. 

In Greater Miami one of the leading 
adjusters for plate glass underwriters 
stated that there would be a total of 
$40,000 in claims, and up to last Satur- 
day his office had received claims total- 
ing $18,000. He estimated that the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety would probably have 
claims up to $18,000. 





on what critics choose to refer to as 
the grave position of the fire insurance 
business of today,” said Mr. Clark. 
“From the many opinions expressed, we 
might be led to believe that the whole 
structure of fire insurance was about to 
collapse. Right thinking men, however, 
both in and out of the business, know 
that fundamentally there is nothing 
wrong with that great institution known 
as the fire insurance business, and basic- 
ally it is today on a more solid and sub- 
stantial foundation than ever before in 
its history. While we are all agreed 
that there has been some straying from 
the path of prudent and conservative ad- 
ministration by some companies, on the 
other hand the business is beset by cer- 
tain ills for which company executives 
are not in any measure responsible. 
Question of Income and Outzo 

“A composite statement of the pres- 
ent-day trouble with our business may be 
sumuned up into a question of income and 
outgo. Our average rate five years ago 
was approximately 96 cents and today 
it is about 86 cents. The average loss 
ratio of five years ago was about 56%, 
and today it is 65%. With a ten point 
sag in rate and a nine point increase in 
loss ratio, coupled with a gradual increase 
in operating expense, it is manifest that 
income and outgo are entirely out of 
balance. Despite this depression in rate 
and increase in loss ratio and expense, 
when the companies endeavor to increase 
rates to a proper level in a State which 
has consistently lost money for years, 
and where an increase is imperative if 
the business is not to be written indefi- 
nitely at a loss, they are met with re- 
straining orders and every other con- 
ceivable legal barrier within reach of 
State officials. 

“For instance, in Missouri, which has 
seldom returned a profit for the com- 
panies, the Supreme Court of the State 
has affirmed the order of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to reduce rates, and 
unless relief is granted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to which an 
appeal has been taken, the companies 
will be confronted with the prospect of 
paying back to policyholders in that State 
some $8,000,000. It is the belief, how- 
ever, that the high court will be con- 
vinced of the unreasonable and confisca- 
tory character of the Missouri Supreme 
Court’s findings and render a decision 
favorable to the companies. 

“In Kentucky, which has shown an 
underwriting loss over a five-year period 
of more than $10,000,000, the companies 
endeavored to increase rates in order 
to put the State on the right side of 
the ledger, and were immediately met 
with a restraining order by the Kentucky 
State officials; and this despite the fact 
that last year Kentucky had one of the 
highest loss ratios of any State in the 
country. State officials compel the com- 
panies to expend large sums of money 
to obtain that to which ‘they are justly 
entitled and which should be granted 
without contest, and then continue to 
complain about the expenses of insur- 
ance companies. 

“Even if the companies could reduce 
their operating expenses by ten points 
they would still be losing money at the 

(Continued on Page 28) 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent ...... 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 


ASSETS F 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


, ‘ . , $7,400,761.92 
. ‘ . . 1,799,563.19 
, , . ‘ 763,725.88 
° . : ° 4,837,472.85 
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French Insurance 
Covers Three Risks 


OCCUPANT, OWNER, NEIGHBOR 





American State Agent Finds Most 
Agents Are Part-Timers Because 
Fires Are Few and Rates Low 





A. full 
many 


time fire insurance 
towns of France 
miserable living from 


agent in 
would make a 
the commissions 
on his business, with fires occurring only 
about once in a hundred years and rates 
down to negligible figures. So the cob- 
bler, the baker, railroad worker and 
many others in small towns take on in- 
surance selling as a side-line. They may 
not know a whole lot about fire insur- 
ance, but they don’t need to, apparently, 
judging from the infrequent losses. Kit 
Wilson, Missouri State agent for the 

American of Newark, was in France this 
summer and made some interesting ob- 
servations on the conduct of the fire in- 
surance business. In a letter sent to this 
country and published in “American 
Service,” he says in part: 

“Going back to Ahun from which this 
letter is written, it is a town of 1,200 
people. I did not see any college-cut 
clothes or movies but plenty of insur- 
able values, and many houses have name 
plates over their doors indicating the 
company insuring them. Needless to say, 
there is not a shingle roof or a wooden 
building in the town. The last fire I 
heard about was the church, which was 
burned in a civil war about six hundred 
years ago. One house bore the date 
1642. Altogether it looked to me ilke a 
good town from a fire insurance stand- 
point, and, ever mindful of the interests 
of The American, I set out to find an 
agent. : 

“The first one I found was M. Chau- 
deron, sabotier, who has a sousagence 
of the Royal Exchange. Now I suppose 
you would pass the appointment of a 
barber or a bootlegger and of course a 


shoemaker, but you know a_ sabotier 
makes wooden shoes, and | thought you 
would not stand for that. 
Baker Is Local Agent 

“Next I found M. Mazzaror, 
et patissier, represents the 
the Phenix of Paris. Of course, I know 
that Walter Bennett and the National 
Association object to sideliners, but the 
real reason I did not appoint this baker 
was because I knew that when I opened 
the door a little bell would jingle and 
awaken the fat cat that was slumbering 
peacefully on some warm loaves of bread 
in the window. 


“Finally I thought I had found the 
ideal agent of the town, M. Brelle, who 
has a jolie petite maison pres de la gen- 
darmerie. It seemed that he did nothing 
but insurance, and represented La Mu- 
tuelle de L’Indre. Later I learned that 
he had inherited the house and lived on 
his pension since he had retired from 
railroad work ten years ago. His com- 
pany writes only perpetual policies, his 
commission being the entire fire year’s 
premium, but he said he got only three 
or four new risks a year. 

“As the name would indicate, his com- 
pany is a mutual, with the constitution 
and by-laws printed in the policy just 
like ours, which originated in the de- 
partment d'Indre and has gradually 
spread to the whole of France. A re- 
duction of 20 per cent. is made from the 
rates of stock companies. 

Agent Makes His Own Rates 

“T find that M. Brelle makes his own 
rates on mercantile risks in accordance 
with a tariff furnished him by his com- 
pany recognizing the same elements of 
hazard but much more simple than the 
Dean schedule. The dwelling basis rate, 
with additional charge for exposures, is 
20 centimes per 1,000 francs. This is 
not a 2% rate, but a .002% rate. A 
centime is 1/100th of a franc. The rate 
is higher for farm property, being 70 
centimes. However, the premium is in- 
creased to some extent because in 
France there are three risks to insure: 


boulanger 
Union and 
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Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
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first, the risque proprietire, that of the 
owner; second, the risque locatif, or the 
owner’s liability to his landlord by rea- 
son of fire occurring through his negli- 
gence, and third, the risque voison, or 
the owner’s liability to his neighbor. 

“It seems that under the law, La Mu- 
tuclle de L’Indre is required to invest 
its funds in bonds of the state, the Ban- 
que de France or railroads guaranteed 
by the state. The statement of this rel- 
atively small mutual shows bonds origi- 
nally bought for 7,250,000 francs now 
worth on the bourse 4,450,000 francs. 
| observe that stock companies in 
Irance, which by the way write all kinds 
of insurance under the same charter, 
own a great many buildings. Their 
money may be safe in such investments, 
but under the present housing laws their 
returns cannot be much more than one 
per cent.” 


FIRE-MARINE YEAR BOOK 





Spectator Company Publication for 1926 
Has Over 1,200 Pages; Important 
Encyclopedia of Facts 
In the more than 1,200 pages embraced 
in the fire and marine volume of the In- 
surance Year Book for 1926, just issued 
by the Spectator Company, New York, 
are presented statistics and_ historical 
data relating to about 1,000 organizations 
writing fire and marine insurance and 
their allied lines. The assets of these 
companies exceeded $2,146,000,000, while 








while their net premiums last year nearly 
reached $1,100,000,000. 

In general, the fire and marine volume 
gives much historical data relating to 
each company, following information 
about its organization and progress, cap- 
ital changes, surplus contributions, divi- 
dends, changes in control or plans, con- 
flagration losses, underwriting profits 
and losses, board memberships, etc., to- 
gether with opinions as to their standing 
and management. 

A statistical section contains numerous 
tabulations showing results of the fire 
insurance business for over sixty years, 
classification of premiums and losses in 
1925, short rate tables, fire insurance 
stocks and dividends, lists of companics 
in foreign countries, lists of retired com- 
panies, ‘underwriters’ organizations, pre- 
miums in important. cities, etc. 

An important section is devoted to data 
on fire departments and water supplics 
in over 5,300 towns, and there is also an 
extensive directory of insurance agents, 
attorneys and independent adjusters em- 
bracing about 60,000 names. A monthly 
bulletin keeps this volume up to date. 

The Insurance Year Book is issued in 
three huge volumes and constitutes an 
encyclopedia of the insurance business. 
One volume is devoted to fire and ma- 
rine insurance, another to life insurance 
and the third to casualty, surety and mis- 
cellaneous insurance. The price of either 
volume is $20; either two volumes, $35; 
the three volumes, $50. 








ASSETS 
$21,285,738.13 








$ 5,508,164.57 
$ 915,931.65 
$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


TOTAL OF ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 


NEWARK, N. J. 








$ 5,800,834.29 


$ 4,478,484.10 


CHICAGO, 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL wry a President 
A. . HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


Statements—January Ist, 1926 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK 


CAPITAL 
$5,000,000.00 


LIABILITIES 


$9,955,309.55 


NET SURPLUS 


$6,330,428.58 


Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 $3,461,203.02 $1,339,631.27 
Organized 1854 
; MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 600,000.00 


$2,971,049.18 


$ 907,434.92 


Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$4,071,227.38 


$ 436,937.19 


Organized 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 300,000.00 


$ 72,839.60 


$ 543,092.05 


Organized 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$3,197,308.18 


$ 675,013.58 


Organized 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$1,000,000.00 


$4,763,794.03 


TOTAL OF LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


$ 801,048.81 


HEAD OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Departmen 
ILLI N O1s 
A; CLARK, Manager 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


Pacific Department 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


SURPLUS 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$11,330,428.58 
$ 2,339,631.27 
$ 1,507,434.92 
$ 1,436,937.19 
$ 843,092.05 
$ 1,675,013.58 


$ 1,801,048.81 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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Clarence C. Wysong 
Succeeds McMurray 


AS NEW INDIANA COMMISSIONER 





New Department Head an Indianapolis 
Attorney; Will Soon Take Up Demand 
for Change in Fire Rates 





Clarence C. Wysong, young Indianap- 
olis attorney, has been appointed Indiana 
State Insurance Commissioner by Gov- 
ernor Ed Jackson, to succeed Thomas S. 
McMurray Jr., whose commission ex- 
pired September 30. Mr. McMurray, a 
nationally known insurance official who 
has headed the Indiana insurance de- 
partment practically since the depart- 
ment was created in 1919, except for a 
few weeks when Miles Schaeffer was 
commissioner, announced last July that 
he would not be an applicant to succeed 
himself. 

One of the most encouraging phases 
of the Wysong appointment was the an- 
nouncement by the new commissioner on 
the day he took office, October 1, that 
the State insurance department staff, ex- 
cellently well trained under Mr. McMur- 
ray, would remain intact. 

Mr. Wysong has been active in Repub- 
lican politics in Indianapolis for a num- 
ber of years. He resigned as attorney 
for the poor in Marion county to ac- 
cept the State position. He is a close 
political ally of William H. Kershner, ad- 
jutant general of Indiana, and has served 
as lieutenant-colonel on the general’s 
staff since Kershner was appointed ad- 
jutant general by Governor Jackson at 
the beginning of his administration, Jan- 
uary, 1925. 

One of the first matters that will con- 
front the new commissioner will be a de- 
mand of the Indiana Inspection Bureau 
for a reclassification of fire insurance 
risks that will necessitate some _ rate 
changes. Mr. McMurray refused to hold 
a hearing on this proposal on the eve of 
his discontinuance of office. 

Mr. McMurray’s retirement from the 
Indiana department will not bring to a 
close his connections with the national 
insurance organizations in which he has 
become a figure of prominence. He 
promised the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners that he would at- 
tend the annual meeting in California 
next month and take part in the dis- 
cussions, regardless of his resignation. 
He has lead a number of reform move- 
ments on insurance administration prob- 
lems. ; 

Mr. McMurray has been a ‘recognized 
authority on rate making for many years 
and his administration has brought forth 
a number of editorial comments in lead- 
ing newspaper and insurance publica- 
tions. On every hand Indiana insur- 
ance officials in Indiana are expressing 
regret over his retirement from office. 


Fire Prevention Week Well 
Observed in Virginia 








Elaborate plans were made for the ob- 
servance of Fire Preventon Week in 
Richmond and other Virginia cities as 
well as smaller communities and the in- 
dications were that the event was being 
more generally observed this week than 
before. O. B. Lee, State fire marshal, 
accompanied by several operatives from 
the bureau of Virginia, visited a number 
of communities throughout the State dur- 
ing September, assisting the city and 
town authorities in making preparations 
for this week’s observance. 

Insurance men manifested special in- 
terest lending a helping hand in the 
shaping of the programs as well as in 
carrying them out. In Richmond, mem- 

ers of the fire insurance fraternity were 
notably active. Representatives from the 
local board including George W. Warren, 
T. Garnett Tabb, Robert Lucky, Jr., and 

rank W. Laughton were among those 
who made talks in public places. 


MASS. AGENTS’ MEETING 
The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Boston City Club in Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, October 27. 





Analyzes Causes of 
Deaths From Fires 


FIRE WASTE COUNCIL MEETS 





Forest and Farm Fires Also Taken Up 
for Consideration; 3,500 Are Burned 
to Death Yearly 





New strategic moves in the national 
campaign to check the ravages of fire, 
representing in the United States a loss 
of upward of a billion dollars annually, 
were considered last week at the meet- 
ing of the National Fire Waste Council 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. For the 
first time the Council turned its atten- 
tion to the problem of the forest fire, 
which accounted for an actual loss of 
$28,000,000 and an intangible loss of 
many times that sum last year. The 
facts of the situation were presented by 
Paul Redington, of the Forestry Service. 

The Council also review a plan of 
campaign to reduce the fire loss on 
farms throughout the country, estimated 
to have amounted to $150,000,000 last 
year, one item that goes to make up 
the $570,000,000 total loss covered by the 
actuarial records, in which forest fire 
losses are not included. 

A test to determine a basis for esti- 
mating the extent of losses in the form 
of deaths and casualties by fire, was also 
given consideration by the committee. 
On the basis of incomplete statistical 
returns from eight states, covering a pe- 
riod of three months, the conclusion was 
reached that the average annual loss of 
life from fire in the United States ap- 
proximates 3,500, a rate of 32.9 per mil- 
lion inhabitants. The average for in- 
juries is 84.8 per million. 

Inflammable Liquids Chief Cause 

“The summary reveals a number of 
significant points,” the committee con- 
ducting the test reported. “Of the to- 
tal of 249 deaths, 80, or 32%, were due 
to flammable liquids; 48 deaths were 
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caused by open flames, 36 by burning 
structures; 24 by explosions and 14 by 
carelessness with matches. 

“Of the 249, 114 were adult males, 5] 
adult females, and 69 were children. 

“As to type of occupancy in 40 deaths 
no building was involved. In dwelling 
houses there were 118 deaths; in apart- 
ments, hotels and rooming houses, 14; in 
schools and churches, 1; in industrial 
plants, 18; in mercantile structures, 2; 
in office buildings, 1; in garages, 3; in 
barns and other farm buildings, 5; in 
warehouses, 1; in automobiles, 13; in 
boats, 27; in railway cars, 1; in hospi- 
tals, 1; miscellaneous, 4.” 

It is the intention of the Council to 
continue the test in order that a more 
accurate basis may be obtained for es- 
timating the loss due to deaths and in- 
juries by fire. 

Among those who addressed the Coun- 
cil were Dr. C. W. Warburton, Director 
of the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; John A. Gilmore, 
secretary of the Southern Retail Furni- 
ture Association; Vincent S. Stevens, 
Secretary of the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce, and J. A. Gawthrop, secre- 
tary of the Richmond, Va., Chamber of 
Commerce. 





GEORGE W. GILBERT DEAD 
George W. Gilbert, a fire insurance ad- 
juster, died last week at East Orange, 
J., at the age of ninety-two years. 
When active he had been connected as 
an adjuster in New York City with 
Clarence Young. Formerly he was con- 
nected with the Security Fire, which was 

wiped out by the Chicago fire of 1871. 





TO DANCE ON HALLOWEEN 


Elaborate arrangements are being 
made for a “Halloween Dance” by the 
employes of the American of Newark 
which will be held on Friday, October 29. 
The affair will be held in the assembly 
room of the American building, and 
prizes will be awarded for the best cos- 
tumes. 


LIFE COMPANIES AND 
TRUST ORGANIZATIONS 








If we examine the scope of the services performed 
by life insurance companies and trust organizations 
—including in the latter term trust sections of com- 
mercial banks—we shall find a broad field of coop- 


eration. 


While the general character of each is fiduciary, 
the two instrumentalities are not natural competi- 
tors. They are more nearly like allies although their 


activities are distinctive. 


Each suggests, initiates, activity for the other. 
Each furnishes service for which the other is not 
equipped; one the insurance of the productive value, 
accumulated and prospective, of human life; the 
other the administration of trusteeships, of which 
many proceed from life insurance. 

There is no doubt that the two can supplement as 
well as complement each other, and it is noteworthy 
that the banks and trust companies have realized 
this fact and applied it in a practical way. On the 
other hand, it is evident to me that a corresponding 
interest in the promotion of the welfare of the bank- 
ing and trust companies is now a part of the pro- 
gram of every wide-awake life insurance man. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 








JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Newark’s Fire Loss 
Increasing Yearly 


$15,000,000 IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 





Matches, Cigarettes, Carelessly Tossed, 
Responsible for Many Fires, Says 
Fred M. Rosseland 





Fred M. Rosseland, secretary-manager 
of the Newark Safety Council, in making 
a plea that old and young co-operate to 
check the ever-increasing fire losses 
from fire in a statement issued last week, 
states that “Even though property own- 
ers may be insured against fire, the in- 
surance seldom equals the loss and all 
the insurance in the world will not bring 
back lives sacrificed. 

“The same fire that blazes merrily in 
the open fireplace, running wild in the 
industrial plants and homes of Newark, 
has brought death to 255 persons and 
destroyed property valued at more than 
$15,500,000 in the last ten years. Within 
the past eight months more than $1,500,- 
000 fire damage has been done to build- 
ings and contents.” 

In the table below Mr. Rosseland 
shows the population, lives.and property 
damage by years from 1916 to 1925, in- 
clusive, with cents not indicated in table 
but added in total: 


Estimated Lives Property 

Year Population Lost Loss 
ISIG scene 390,350 33 $871,686 
WORE acces 397,257 29 658,809 
|. So 404,164 36 1,549,468 
1) ae 411,071 24 1,039,502 
S| ae 417,978 21 1,284,160 
BMGE cctces 424,885 17 1,546,461 
WEE cence 431,792 15 1,557,194 
IOS cases 438,099 28 1,940,677 
gee 445,006 26 1,662,106 
1, ee 448,051 16 3,360,311 
255 $15,570,378 

“Carelessness played its part in the 


causes,” Mr. Rosseland states. “Matches, 
a carelessly tossed cigarette or cigar, a 
lamp or stove left to burn unobserved 
for a long period of time, these and many 
other things contributed to the fires and 
consequent losses.” 


AUTO CONFERENCE MEETINGS 








National and Eastern Conferences Will 
Meet October 13 in New York; 
Governing Body Meets 
The annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
will be held next Wednesday, October 13, 
at the headquarters in New York City. 
In the morning of the same day the East- 
ern Conference will meet and also the 
Automobile Underwriters’ Detective 
Bureau. This date is considerably earlier 
than usual, but was selected because so 
many insurance executives will be in 
town to attend the important meeting of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association on 

October 14. 

The first fall meeting of the governing 
committee of the National Conference 
was held last week and the following out- 
of-town members were present: J. D. 
Vail and A. L. Rickards, Chicago; Ralph 
H. Goodwin, Boston; H. A. Smith, G. E. 
Beardsley and F. C. White, Hartford; 
G. G. Bulkley, Springfield, Mass., and 
J. B. Levison, San Francisco, as alternate 
for William Deans of San Francisco. 


SPEAKS AT CLEVELAND 

Laurence. E. Falls, assistant secretary 
of the American of Newark, and presi- 
dent’ of the New Jersey Society of In- 
surance, gave the opening lecture before 
the Fire Insurance Society of Cleveland 
on Thursday, October 7. His subject 
was the “Principles and History of Fire 
Insurance.” 





NEW DEPARTMENT EXAMINERS 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has added ten new examiners 
to the New York City office. Several 
of them have come from insurance com- 
panies. The new men include . 
Northrop, L. F. Hannan, J. Lavanhar, 
E. J. Reilly, J. B. Haley, E. H. Hogan, 
W. C. Gould, J. D. Byrn, A. E. Becker 
and J. F. Lawler. 
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THE BEST COMBINATION 


Organized effort has brought Fire Prevention prom- 
inently before the public throughout the entire 
country. 


Fire Prevention Week each year is the subject for 
proclamations by the President, Governors and 
Mayors of cities. Chambers of Commerce and local 
business associations direct their activities toward fire 
preventive measures during the week of October the 
ninth. 


This is all of great good but greater good will come 
when the public realizes the need for the practice of 
fire prevention the year around. 


Combining fire preventive measures with adequate 
fire insurance protection provides without doubt the 
nearest approach to the complete elimination of finan- 
cial loss and economic waste by fire. 


And without doubt a fire insurance policy in The 
Home Insurance Company of New York provides un- 
excelled service before and after a loss. 
































ORGANIZED 1853 








Profits and Commissions-Rain 
Riot and Civil Commotion-Rents 
Tourists Baqgage Explosion 
Earthquake-Registered Mail 
Rental Values - Parcel Post 








Water Damage Hail 











Charles L'Tyner President 
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CASH CAPITAL 718,000,000 
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Fire Section Program 
For Ad Conference 


WIDE VARIETY OF ADDRESSES 





Agents to Tell Conference at Detroit 
What Material Helps Them Best; 
Newspaper Advertising 





The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has issued the program for the two ses- 
sions of the fire section, to be held Mon- 
day afternoon, October 18, and Tuesday 
morning, October 19, in connection with 
the general convention of the conference 
at Detroit. Chauncey S. S. Miller, direc- 
tor of publicity of the North British & 
Mercantile, will preside at these sectional 
meetings. The subjects to be discussed 
are as follows (the speakers, except 
where otherwise indicated, being adver- 
tising managers of their companies) : 


Monday Afternoon 


“Co-Operative Advertising by Local 
Agents; Where, How, Why It Is Done,” 
J. W. Longnecker, Hartford Fire. 

“What Kind of Advertising Do Rural 
Agents Want—and Use?” G. A. Snider, 
associate publisher, Underwriters’ Re- 
view. 

“Rate Distribution of Insurance Litera- 
ture; How Much, How Little to Send to 
Agents,” C. A. Palmer, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and C. E. Free- 
man, Continental. 

“Making Direct a Direct-Mail Cam- 
paign,” Miss Alice E. Roche, manager 
department of sales promotion, Louis F. 
Paret Agency, Camden, N. J. 

“Symposium by Local Agents on What 
is the Best Service the Advertising De- 
partments of My Companies can Render 
My Agency,” John Hazlitt, Fairfax, 
M. T. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; 

McCrory, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. 
Blinn Stone, Detroit, Mich.; D. S. Elli- 
son, South Bend, Ind.; C. D. Willson, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; G. J. Gnau, Detroit, Mich. ; 
W. J. Reinke, Detroit, Mich. and 
others. 

“Is a Page Advertisement of More 
Value Than Two Half Page or Four 
Quarter Page Areas? And if So, Why.” 
A paper presented by W. Livingston 
Larned, vice-president and art director- 
in-chicf of the Ethridge Company for 
open forum discussion. 


Tuesday Morning 

“How Far Should One Company Fol- 
low or Imitate Another ?”, H. V. Chap- 
man, Ohio Farmers; C. E. Freeman, Con- 
tinental; H. E. Taylor, American, of 
Newark. 

“House Organs (For Agents; For Em- 
ployes)”, R. C. Dreher, Boston Insur- 
ance Company; G. E. Crosby, Jr., Aetna. 

“How a Fieldman Awakens Local lire 
Agents to the Value of Advertising in 
Local Agency Production,” George P. 
Kessberger, special agent Citizens. 

“What Is Art and Why in Fire In- 
surance Advertising?” A. D. Lange, edi- 
tor Insurance Pictorial. 

(A) “An agent in a town of 2,500 has 
$200 to spend on advertising. The town’s 
newspaper is mediocre. How would you 
advise him to spend his money?” H. V. 
Chapman, Ohio Farmers; H. V. Carlier, 
National Liberty. : 

(B) “A small city agent has just be- 
come convinced of the possibilities in 
soliciting rent insurance. He has never 
solicited this line before and asks for 
help. Give him a plan.” G. E. Crosby, 
Jr, Actna; W. W.. Ellis, Commercial 
Union. 

(C) “A small city agent wants to 
make an intensive spring drive for auto- 
mobile business. Recommend an adver- 
tising and follow-up campaign for him.” 
H. F. David, secretary Indemnity Com- 
pany of America; H. E. Taylor, Amer- 
ican. 

(D) “A large city agent is planning 
an extensive advertising campaign. He 
is willing to spend any reasonable sum 
to make it complete and effective. He 
has access to good newspapers and has 
a good mailing list. Outline a campaign 
for such an agent.” J. W. Longnecker, 
Hartford Fire; W. W. Darrow, Home; 
C. A. Palmer, Insurance Company of 
North America. 


TO CELEBRATE NEXT MONTH 





Brooklyn Field Agents Discuss Plans for 
Celebration of 100th Monthly 
Meeting at Luncheon 

The regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Suburban New York Field 
Club took place at the St. George Hotel 
on Monday. It was the first fall meet- 
ing and the attendance was unusually 
good, although there was no_ speaker. 
However, the officers of the club have 
arranged for a speaker for the meeting 
in November at which time they expect 
to celebrate the 100th monthly meeting 
of the organization. An executive meet- 
ing preceded the luncheon. 

A new member elected was Harry 
D. Burkhart, special agent, who was 
recently transferred from Pittsburgh 
to the New York suburban territory of 
the Westchester Fire. Mr. Burkhart 
succeeds Harold I. Green who is to take 
charge of the risk department at the 
home office of the Westchester Fire, 75 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

President W. A. Page presided at the 
meeting and the other officers also were 
present. A discussion was held as to the 
best method of celebrating the occasion 
of the 100th meeting next month. ‘The 
members were requested to give their 
opinions about it. A large turn out is 
anticipated for November. 





MIAMI FIRE PROTECTION 

The engineering department of the 
South Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
says that the restoration of fire fight- 
ing facilities at Miami, Fla., is proceed- 
ing rapidly. The water supply system 
has been restored to normal, but there is 
still some trouble with the fire alarm 
system. 


MR. AND MRS. KURTH RETURN 
Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home, and Mrs. Kurth, arrived in New 
York this week from their trip to Europe. 
Mr. Kurth joined Mrs. Kurth and 
friends of theirs in Holland and later 
visited Berlin and Hamburg together. 


CHRYSLER CASE UP 


Will Be Heard This Month Before U. S. 
Supreme Court in Washington; Four 
Suits Involved 

Four cases which are expected to prove 
of unusual interest to the automobile 
and the insurance worlds will be heard 
together before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, during the October 
term, 1926. The cases are Chrysler Sales 
Corporation v. Wilbur. D. Spencer, as 
Commissioner of Insurance of Maine; 
Utterback-Gleason Company v. Same; 
Clark Motor Company y. W. Stanley 
Smith, as Commissioner of Insurance 
of Wisconsin; Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion v. Same. 

The Chrysler Sales Corporation con- 
tracted with the Palmetto Fire in Michi- 
gan to insure all Chrysler cars against 
hazards of fire and theft, insuring “whom 
it may concern” from the date of their 
retail sale. This contract did not make 
the independent dealers a party to it, 
and the claim of the plaintiffs is that 
the commissioners of insurance have no 
constitutional right to interfere arbitra- 
rily with the legitimate business of a 
Chrysler dealer in the sale of his car. 
The claim is advanced that the insur- 
ance commissioners have no jurisdiction 
over the dealers, and any State statute 
giving jurisdiction would be void as plac- 
ing a burden on interstate commerce. 








PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS 


Premiums collected in Philadelphia by 
stock fire and mutual insurance com- 
panies for the first half of 1926 show a 
slight decrease for the same period of 
1925. This year the total premiums were 
$7,323,733, while last year the premium 
income amounted to $7,438,572. The In- 
surance Company of North America led 
with $489,934, with the Franklin second, 
Alliance third, and Pennsylvania Fire 
fourth. 





The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at 
Kankakee on October 28 and 29, 








his office wall. 


hand. 


position of its agents. 











“Feature the 
Alliance Agent” 


This company’s standing instructions for the 
preparation of its advertisements in The Saturday 
Evening Post are as above. 

Furthermore, every Alliance Agent is supplied 
with a poster enlargement of each Post adver- 
tisement for display in his show window or upon 


These posters are attractively bordered in color, 
and each carries an appropriate legend emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the reader’s Alliance Agent is at 


Thus, it is the company’s aim to sell not only its 
policies, but also the specialized local service that 


its agents are able to offer prospective and present 
policyholders—in other words, to strengthen the 


THE ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 

















Agency’s Page Ad In 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 


OF PEARCE, PORTER & MARTIN 





200 People In Agency; Operates 31 
Motor Cars; Features Oil 
Industry Insurance 





An entire page ad in the “Tulsa 
Tribune” was inserted in the September 
22 issue by Pearce, Porter & Martin who 
have been engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness in Tulsa for more than sixteen 
years. 

_In telling what Pearce, Porter & Mar- 
tin mean to Tulsa the ad says in part: 

—Supports forty-six families—200 
people. 

—Operates 31 automobiles, 

—Provides insurance service as com- 
plete as can be had in New York, 
Chicago or Philadelphia. 

—Offers Aetna Charting service, elimi- 
nating guesswork from insurance 
purchasers. 

—Provides the best available means of 
handling insurance for the oil in- 
dustry. 

—Provides trained men who know your 
insurance problems and can advise 
you, 

—Maintains a local office capable of 
writing every known form of insur- 
ance, 

—Authorized to make adjustments on 
the ground and at the time of loss. 

—Attracts ambitious young men from 
all parts of the United States. 

—An organization equal in efficiency 
to the greatest in the United States. 

—Entertains one thousand or more 
visiting insurance men annually. 

—Provides representation for Tulsa at 
insurance conventions throughout 
the country, 

—Secures weekly publicity for Tulsa 
in national insurance publications. 

As a border line for the ad, pictures 

are printed of J. S. Pearce, J. A. Por- 
ter and Hunter L. Martin, and all of 
the department heads. These heads are: 

Gordon Gilliland, A. L. Morley, P. O. 
Mehl, Mayfield Huff, A. F. Leland, G. 
M. Wooten, Harry Gilbert, C. E. McFar- 
land, Hiram West, W. B. Hankla, C. G. 
Cross, A. I. Wanner, Hershel Ewing, 
Paul Oelke, L. E. Oliver, Henry Nie- 
mand, C. A. Johnson, A. R. Willsey, Ray 
McClelland and George MacCurdy. — 


FOR JUDGES OF CITY COURT 
J. W. Keller and J. T. Ryan, Well 

Known in Insurance Circles, Candi- 

dates on Democratic Ticket 

Joseph W. Keller, a former counsel in 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, and who had a great deal to do 
with the drafting and enactment of in- 
surance laws, has been nominated by the 
Democratic party as a candidate for 
judge of the city court in the Borough 
of Manhattan. 

For the past ten years Mr. Keller has 
not held public office but devoted him- 
self to private law practice. Because of 
his experience as counsel for the State 
Insurance Department he has specialized 
principally in insurance litigation in 
which he has been eminently successful. 

His colleague on the ticket for the 
same position, there being two vacancies, 
is Joseph T. Ryan, who was designated 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith on Janu- 
ary last to fill a vacancy on the City 
Court bench. Judge Ryan is an expe- 
rienced lawyer who also has had con- 
siderable insurance experience and is 
well known to insurance brokers, agents 
and companies. 





W. R. BONNER OPENS AGENCY 

W. R. Bonner, who recently resigned 
from the brokerage and service depart- 
ment of the National Union Fire, has 
opened an agency in Brooklyn to rep- 
resent the New Jersey and the Carolina 
for Brooklyn, Long Island City and 
Long Island. For fourteen years Mr. 
Bonner was with the North British & 
Mercantile and for awhile supervised the 
New York suburban territory. He joined 
the Norwich Union organization three 
years ago. 
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The Hartford’s national advertising campaign has been made the subject of articles in French, German and Swiss magazines, but 
this is the first time the Company has broken into print in Japanese. 
issued by the Imperial Fire Insurance Company of Tokyo. 
ford’s Home Office while studying the insurance business in the I 
not in a position to furnish a translation, but knowing Mr. Matsumoto and recalling his hearty endorsement of the Hartford's advertis- 


ing, we feel certain that his comments on the red and black Saturday Evening Post pages are decidedly gracious and complimentary.” 


Will “Raise the 
Status” 


HE Foster-Barker Company, 

at Omaha, Nebraska, likes the 
Digest of Insurance blank that the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has recently issued. Mr. M. A. 
Buchanan of this agency says, 
“Sales solicitations carried on by 
means of this plan will undoubtedly 
do more to raise the status of the in- 
surance agent than any other one 
thing. We have sixteen solicitors 
on the street who are using this form 
to good advantage.” 





Salt Air 


— is a piece of scrap metal. 
At one time when it was ful- 
filling its intended purpose it was an 
important fire hose connection valve. 
It might under certain circumstances 
have been the means of saving 
thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty from fire. 

A Hartford inspector sent this to 


Jnited States. 


the Company’s home office and said 
that it had given way under 120 
pounds pressure at the time of a fire 
hose test. As can be seen in the 
photograph, the metal had been 
eaten away almost to the thinness 
of paper. The reason for this corro- 
sion is the fact that the connection 
was located on a certain shipping 
pier located at an important Atlantic 
port. 

It was said on the pier that the 


‘connection was only about three 


years old and that it was not un- 
usual for fittings, pipes, valves, etc., 
to give way because of the action 
of the salt air. The pier authorities 
had found that the only satisfactory 
means of slowing up this corrosion 
was the application of grease or very 
heavy lubricating oil. 


Well Received 


HE Gold Medal Essay plan 

issued by the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company has been well re- 
ceived both by the Company’s rep- 
resentatives and by local school 
authorities. Among the agents who 
plan to put this plan into operation 
in the near future are Harry R. 
Zepp, Mt. Airy, Maryland; Fred C. 
Leigh, Mt. Carroll, Illinois; Paul 
Blackwell, Pennington, New Jersey; 
J. Roy Nadenbousch, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia; J. Harry Wright, 
Bear Creek, Montana; The Frates 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Leo 
G. Murphy, Augusta, 
Clarence A. Edwards, Freeport, N.Y.; 
Francis B. Wright, Holton, Kan. 


Reproduced above is a portion of one page of a publication 
It was sent to this country by Takeo Matsumoto who visited the Hart- 
A recent issue of The Hartford Agent says, 


Montana; 


tofore resisting between me and 
Mose Skinner is hereby resolved. 
Dem what owed de firm will settle 
with me, and what de firm owes will 
settle with Mose.” 


“We are 














The Hartford's good name was 
not wonovernight. Property own- 
ers know this and realize that the 
high standards which have been 
maintained for 116 years are as 
sound, sensible and satisfactory to- 
day as they were a century ago. 


It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why clients have complete confi- 


dence in an agency that represents 
the 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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85,700 Forest Fires 
In U.S. During 1925 


TOTAL DAMAGE WAS $28,000,000 








Over 54% of the Damage Occurred in 
the Southeastern States; Incendi- 
arism Is the Chief Cause 





During 1925 there were over 85,700 
forest fires in the continental United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, according to 
Paul C. Redington, of the U. S. Forestry 
Service, in a talk made last week in 
Washington before the meeting of the 
National Fire Waste Council in conjunc- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. These fires, the 
speaker said, burned over an area of 
more than 26,000,000 acres and caused 
an estimated damage in excess of $28,- 
000,000. 

30th the number of fires and the fire 
losses were materially lower last year 
than in 1924. Greater educational efforts 
and increased effectiveness of the fire 
control organizations are chiefly respon- 
sible although in part this is due to a 
somewhat more favorable season during 
1925. Thirty-nine per cent. of the 85,700 
fires and 54% of the damage sustained 
occurred in the Southeastern States. 

It is significant that of the total num- 
ber of fires, two-thirds occurred in the 
following Southern States: North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisianna, Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 88% 
of the total area burned over was in 
this region and it sustained 71% of the 
total estimated damage. 

Chief Causes of Fires 


The number of fires by causes during 
1925 are as follows: 


Causes Number Per — 

Bisbee sc oie cosets 6,847 

IRGMSORUNS: cbse agers 8,672 16 
Gann T6ES 2865<c008 0c 6,069 Zl 
STROMOES 6h.6ceud duenes 9,805 11.4 
Srush buENINe ....... 13,889 16.2 
WHCCRUHALY, 40:060's4 «ies 17,174 20.0 
LGQmbeTine@ 20.00. se 4,755 5.6 


As has been the case for several years, 
incendiarism continues to lead among the 
causes of forest fires. However, a de- 
crease in 1925 of more than 3,000 fires 
from the number charged to this cause 
in 1924 indicates, apparently, that the 
class of persons responsible for these 
fires is gradually being reached through 
educational methods and law’ enforce- 
ment. Particularly in the South has this 
problem assumed serious proportions, for 
there the custom of annually firing the 
woods to obtain range for stock, eradi- 
cate insects and for other reasons has 
become a habit. 

Material decreases in the number of 
fires attributed to lumbering, campers 
and smokers were also effected in 1925. 
These decreases may beyond doubt be 
laid to the ever growing sentiment 
among such agencies relative to care 
with fire in the woods. 


Although certain of the railroads have 
taken well directed steps in the last few 
years toward an abatement of their fire 
hazards, the number of fires from this 
cause has remained almost constant 
since 1922, One out of every ten fires 
is reported as having been started by 
railroads. More efficient spark arrestors 
together with better maintenance of such 
equipment, as ash pans and rights of 
way, Vv would, if generally adopted, result 
Ina m: arked decrease in the annual loss 
from this source. 

The total number of fires in 1925 orig- 
inating from brush burning represents a 
material decrease from the total for the 
same cause in 1924. Laws regulating 
this practice in many of the States are 
having their effect as well as the in- 
creasing knowledge on the part of the 
tural population concerning the value of 
growing timber. 

Over 26,000,000 Acres Damaged 

The annual fire crop burned over an 
area of 26,000,000 acres causing damage 
appraised at $28,000,000. This last fig- 
ure does not take into account the vast 
amount of intangible and indirect dam- 
age done, such as that through decay 
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of damaged timber, replacement of de- 
sirable species of trees by less desirable, 
but more fire- resist ant ones, soil deteri- 
oration and erosion, loss of wild life, un- 
certain stream flow, interrupted tourist 
traffic and the like. 

A general inference should not be 
drawn that total destruction results to 
the resources on the area burned. That 
fires always do some damage wherever 
they run, in virgin timber as well as on 
cut-over land, is a pretty well accepted 
premise. But the destruction varies in 
degree according to the intensity of the 
fire, the character of the cover, and the 
nature of the terrain. 

For the past 16 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has co-operated with the States 
in fire protection. In 1925 following the 
passage of the Clarke-McNary Act, the 
Federal contribution to the co-operating 
States was increased. Thirtv-three of 
the 39 forest States of the Union are 
now co-operating with the Government, 
and are receiving financial aid from it. 
Adequate cost of fire protection on the 
forest lands of the countrv (excluding 
the National Forests) is estimated to be 
$10.000,000 annually. 

The amount now expended for pro- 
tection under the co-operative program 
are as foHows: 

States, towns, and counties ... 


$2,000.000 
Private owners 


2,000,000 


Federal 


ROUGE vcwdvai sesnaaseeeues $4,675,000 

Of this total, $2,675,000 is spent for 
prevention and $2,000,000 for suppression. 
It may be noted, therefore, that the co- 
operative age ncies have a long way to 
go to reach the goal of adeque acy of pro- 
tection on forest areas in the United 
States, exclusive of the National Forests. 





WITH GOLDSMITH & FREUND 


Nathan Strauss, for several years with 
Davis, Dorland & Co., Inc., in charge of 
the placing department, has resigned to 
eo with Goldsmith & Freund, insurance 
brekers, of 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 


NATIONAL BRANCH MANAGER 


August Bischoff has been appointed 
branch manager in New York City for 
the National Fire and agency for auto- 
mobile lines for the Stuyvesant. His 
headquarters are at 505 Fifth avenue. 


NEW CHAMBER MEMBER 


Joseph T. Garibaldi, general insurance, 
whose office is located at 68 Hudson 
street, Hoboken, N. J., has been elected 
a member of the Jersey City Chamber 
of Commerce. 











A COMPANY THAT 
YOU CAN BE GLAD 
TO REPRESENT 


There are three features that recommend the 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company to 
progressive insurance agents everywhere. 


First,—the strength of the Company’s organization 
and the resources back of it; 


Second,—an established reputation for dependability 
and satisfactory service; and 


Third,—a full line of policies covering every form of 
property protection and business risks. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
501 Market St., Camden, N. J. 

209 W. Jackson Blvd., 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
8th floor, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


They are: 


Chicago, III. 














675,000 








Start Active Work 
To Cut Farm Fires 


MANY COMMITTEES ON JOB 





Agricultural Committee of Fire Waste 
Council Appoints Well-known 
Men On Sub-Divisions 





The Agricultural Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, organized to 
combat the $150,000,000 annual fire loss 
on American farms, has perfected its 
subcommittee organization and started 
active work. Wallace Rogers of the 
Farm Insurance Association is chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee and E. T 
Meredith, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, vice-chairman. The Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, with which the 
National Fire Waste Council is affiliated, 
announces that the sub-committee chair- 
manships of the Agricultural Committee 
have been filled with outstanding men in 
their respective fields. 

The Education Division consists of 
three sub-committees on “Farm Build- 
ings—Location and Construction,” “Ru- 
ral Fire Departments,” and ‘ ‘Equipment 
and Methods of Fire Protection and 
Prevention on the Farm.” Professor 
Deane G. Carter, of the University of 
Arkansas, representing the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Farm Build- 
ings, and Professor G. I. Christie, for- 
mer assistant secret: iry of agriculture and 
director of the agricultural experiment 
station at Purdue University, is vice- 
chairman. W. D. Brinckloe, of Easton, 
Maryland, is head of the Committee on 
Rural Fire Departments. C. E. Parks, 
of the Farm Insurance Association, is 
chairman and C. R. Welborn, of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, is vice-chairman of 
the Committee on Equipment and Meth- 
ods for Fire Prevention and Protection 
on the Farm. It is the function of these 
groups to prepare informative literature 
from available data on the subjects which 
have been assigned to them that pamph- 
lets and other material may be distrib- 
uted by the publicity and field divisions. 

The legislative division will have as its 
chairman E. N. Hopkins, of the Meredith 
Publications, of Des Moines. W. FE. 
Straub, president of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire, of Lincoln, Neb., will act as vice- 
chairman. 

The publicity division is divided into 
three subcommittees on press, radio and 
speakers. The ee of the press 
committee will be FE. B. Reid, director of 
advertising and publicity, Federal Land 

Sank System. The vice-chairman of this 
committee is Tom L. Wheeler, editor of 
the Indiana Farmers’ Guide. The radio 
work will be in charge of H. R. Kibler, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and National Farm Radio Council. 
Elmer F. Davis, of the Farm Insurance 
Association, will be vice-chairman of this 
group. For the present the work of the 
speakers’ committee will be in direct 
charge of Mr. Rogers as chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee. 

The field division has the assignment 
of establishing contact with organizations 
interested in farm fire prevention. Rich- 
ard F. Vernor, manager of the Fire Pre- 
vention Department of the Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, is chairman of a sub- 
committee on State and Local Civic and 
Fire Prevention Organizations. Dr. C. 
W. Warburton, director of the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture, will head another group on 
Agricultural Educational Agencies and 
Organizations. Dr. John J. Tigert, 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has responded favorably to an in- 
vitation to become chairman of this 
group. Professor Christie will serve as 
chairman of a fourth committee on Dem- 
onstrations, whose function it is to pre- 
pare demonstrations based upon best 
farm fire prevention methods and prac- 
tices. 

The Fire Prevention Week proclama- 
tion issued by President Coolidge this 
year was the first to mention farm fire 
losses specifically. 
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Conflagrations and 
Their Elimination 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF FIRES 
George W. Beak and James Naghten 
Give Opinions as to How to Reduce 
Fire Tragedies 


The annual fire loss in this country 
shows a consistent increase year by year 
while fire rates have shown a downward 
trend. The great fire loss combined with 
decreasing rates has brought about a 
serious situation and the fire insurance 
companies has doubled their efforts in 
helping to reduce conflagrations and se- 


rious losses in large cities. + 
There are many factors which con- 
tribute to the enormous yearly losses 


many of which could be eliminated. In 
writing upon the subject George W. 
tooth, chief engineer of the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, states that: 


“Improper design ‘of buildings adds 
largely to the advance of a fire in its 
early stages and from this other build- 


ings mav become involved from flying- 
brands aliehting on and igniting wooden 
shingle roofs: thus the conflarrations of 
Atlanta, Berkeley, Salem and Chelsea can 
be laid to failure of citizens so to build 
as to make their structures relatively safe 
from fire. 

“Fire prevention is accepted as of great 
value. since through such work the start- 
ing of manv blazes may be avoided. It 
is of the utmost importance, however, to 
realize that fire prevention in this gen- 
eral sense; that is, the example of great- 
er care in matters dealing with the in- 
ception of fire is onlv the kindergarten 
of the real art and science of fire waste 
elimination. 

Conflagration Reduction 

“Permanent reduction in the conflagra- 
tion hazard of American cities can be 
brought about only through the limita- 
tion of those features, largely structural, 


which will permit a small fire to grow 
rapidly to one of great dimensions. Along 
with fighting facilities, primarily those 
of an automatic nature which can be 
installed in individual buildings. 

“It may be stated that no climination 
of the conflagration hazard of American 
cities can be expected until the great 
mass of the people, and particularly the 
property owners, realize that much ex- 
penditure of money will be necessary to 
overcome the serious and numerous de- 
partures from safe construction which 
previous generations have bequeathed 
us. 

“A very high percentage of city fires 
is due to smoking and the promiscuous 
use of matches; a little consideration and 
thoughtfulness on the part of cach in- 
dividual would help toward eliminating 
these items as a fire menace. Most of 
the causes of fire are connected in one 
way or another with our daily lives. It 
has become necessary in these days of 
higher development to make extensive 
use of artificial lighting. To date no 
form of lighting has been developed 
which does not include within it suffi- 
cient heat to cause fires. Electricity, now 
recognized as the safest form of light- 
ing, 
of its very general use; 
fire menace, however, 
to a misuse or to some faulty type of 
construction. These conditions usually 
would not cause fire were it not that the 
protective feature for the electric system, 
that is the fuse in the protective panel, 
has been replaced with one of improper 
size or has been rendered useless in 
some other method. 

“All means of heating and cooking in- 
troduce hazards; in general the elimina- 
tion of the danger is a matter of an ex- 
penditure of a few more dollars in fact, 
a false sense of economy; or an attempt 
to save the last dollar possible is in 
many cases the primary cause of fires. 
Hazards found in manufacturing plants 
or in mercantile buildings, such as paint 
spraying apparatus, the storage of tur- 


in all cases its 
can be traced down 


is a prolific source of fire because: 


pentine or linseed oil or the keeping of 
excelsior, can usually be made safe if 
sufficient money is expended or they can 
be isolated from other portions of the 
building without extensive cost. 

“It may be said that except for a de- 
liberate disregard of fire safety as oc- 
curs in connection with the carelessly 
thrown cigarette, all fires are due to the 
disinclination of the owner or occupant 
to spend the money necessary to elimi- 
nate hazardous features most of which 
are usually very apparent.” 

James Naghten, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Vire Underwriters, is of 
the belief that in small towns and in the 
residential districts of the larger cities 
the incipient fire that becomes a confla- 

rration usually is due toa shingle roof. 
He states that: “There is nothing to beat 
them as a carrier of fire. In the busi- 
ness sections of cities where the con- 
struction is brick or fireproof conflagra- 
tions usually 


result from the grouping 
together of hazardous risks, housed in 
buildings of poor construction where 


there is no protection on floor or eleva- 
tor openings and where there is plenty 
of combustible material to feed the 
flames. Given this condition a fire can 
quickly jump an alley or street and cause 
destruction even to fireproof buildings.” 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE RATES 

The Sprinkler Leakage Conference is 
querying its members about a_ possible 
rate increase, asking whether they favor 
a general increase, one brought about by 
lower deductions for co-insurance, or 
by making 25% or higher co-insurance 
mandatory. If an increase is favored the 
conference asks what percentage would 
be suggested. 


PHOENIX SECURITIES CAPITAL 


The Phoenix Securities Company of 
Hartford, holding company of the Phoe- 
nix, has voted,to increase its capitaliza- 
tion from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The 
company’s plans for the use of the funds 
is not disclosed. 


FIRE MASS MEETING 





Hudson County Safety Council To 
Meet At Safety Museum; Charles 
H. Fischer To Speak 


The annual mass meeting, which has 
come to be recognized as one of the 
valuable educational features of “fire 
prevention week,” will be held this eve- 
ning at the Safety Museum, 571 Jersey 
Avenue, Jersey City. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
will be Charles H. Fischer, consulting 
engineer, formerly head of the Sched- 
ule Rating Bureau of New Jersey. 

One of the latest fire prevention films 
entitled “Fire,” will be one of the at- 
tractive features of the program, which 
will be presided over by John Roach, 
deputy commissioner of labor of New 
Jersey. 





ST. PAUL CHANGES — 
Agents of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 


and the Minnesota Underwriters in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, northern New Jersey, 

except Hudson and Bergen counties, and 
in eastern New York State, outside the 
New York suburban territory, are now 


reporting their business direct to the 
home office. Walter N. Edwards, for- 
merly with the Union of Canton, has 


been appointed special agent for the St. 
Paul for northern New Jersey and east- 
ern Pennsylvania. He will make his 
headquarters with S. J. MacMinn, Phila- 
delphia manager of the company. Fow- 
ler & Kavanagh, of New York City, con- 
tinue to handle Hudson and Bergen coun- 
ties, New Jersey, east of the Hacken- 
sack, and the suburban field for the St. 
Paul. 





ADDS TO FIELD FORCE 


The H. C. Hare Company of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., general agency for several fire 
and casualty companies, has appointed 
J. Frank Rentz as an additional field rep- 
resentative for northern Florida. 
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claims. And 
$1,600,000 more 
than one year . 
sum of money. 


AETNA 
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Yet in the face of such staggering blows, 
refused to 
dollar must be paid.’ 





THE STRENGTH OF /ETNA 


“Every dollar must be paid.”’ 


the year, the Boston 
Nearly five and a half million 


. in days whena million dollars was a huge 


compromise. 


crises which sent sixty-eight fire insurance companies to the 
wall AZTNA laid the foundation of its present strength . . . in 
a reputation for living up to the spzrit of its agreements. . 
for treating people like people, not claim-numbers. 

That is the strength of ATNA. Fire can destroy property 


but it cannot reach the backbone of AETNA’S strength: ‘ 
the good will of people . . 


. from coast to coast. 


I 


When the Chicago fire burned 
more than 2,000 acres of buildings, the AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY was faced by the appalling total of $3,700,000 in 


within fire 


the directors of 
They declared: ’ 
"And every dollar was paid. During these 


eth 19, Fre 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


claimed 
in less 


‘‘Every 


.and 


President 


CORPORATED LN 





“More than a Century 
of Service’’ 


1819) 
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Compulsory Auto Act 
Soon to Be in Effect 


BLANKS SENT OUT LAST WEEK 





November 1 Set as Time. Limit for Re- 
turns from Holders of Numbers 
Below Ten Thousand 





The first step in putting the new Mas- 
sachusetts compulsory automobile liabili- 
ty law into effect was taken last week 
when the application blanks for the 1927 
automobile registration plates, with the 
liability insurance certificates attached, 
were sent out by Registrar Goodwin to 
the first ten thousand numbers. The 
blanks for use of all other autoists will 
be ready in a few days for distribution 
at the offices of liability insurance com- 
panics throughout the State. 

The 1927 blanks are longer than usual 
because of the additional forms for the 
liability insurance. On the reverse side 
of the application blank is the original 
blank form to be filled out by an in- 
surance company, certifying that the ap- 
plicant for registration has “received eith- 
er a policy, bond or binder confirming 
to the provisions of the compulsory au- 

tomobile law. The form provides for a 
iavievs of the automobile in question 


as to the model, engine number, serial 
number and the amount of the premi- 
um. 


Two Forms With Blenk 

Two similar forms, one a 
and the other a triplicate, are 
to the application blank. 
must be filed by the 
sioner with the registrar of imotor ve- 
hicles within five days. This will afford 
the registrar opportunity to check up on 
the application blank so that there may 
be no attempt at forgery of insurance 
certificates on the part of the owners. 
The triplicate certificate is to be re- 
tained by the insurance company. 

The holders of the low number plates, 
those below ten thousand, must take 
their application blanks to their insur- 
ance brokers and have the certificates 
filled out in proper form before the ap- 
plications can be returned to the regis- 
trar. 


duplicate 
attached 
The duplicate 
insurance commis- 


November Ist Limit 


November 1 has been set as the time 
limit for returns from holders of num- 
bers below ten thousand. 

A number of progressive insurance of- 
fices throughout Massachusetts are ad- 
vertising that their clients and the gen- 
eral public may come to them for the 
new forms which can be immediately 
filled out and the agents and brokers 
will get the new plates for their cus- 
tomers as a part of the service rendered. 
This is probably the way the bulk of 
this business will be handled. Insofar 
as possible, agents and brokers. will try 
to receive cash for the insurance at the 
time of the delivery of the certificate, 
mailing the policy later. In view of the 
small commission which is to be paid on 
this class of business, this is about the 
only way the agents and brokers can 
hope to make anything on insurance 
placed under the new law. 





LITTLE WINDSTORM DEMAND 


There has been no appreciable i increase 
in dem: ind for tornado and windstorm in- 
surance in Virginia since the Florida 
hurricane disaster, according to special 
agents traveling Virginia territory. In 
their opinion, this is due mainly to the 
fact that violent windstorms are rare oc- 
currences in the Old Dominion state and 
when they do occur they seldom assume 
the proportions of a real tornado. 





MISS BIGGER ENGAGED 


Engagement and approaching _mar- 
Tiage of Miss Ruby Vaughan Bigger, 
daughter of Thomas H. Bigger, chief 


Virginia Bureau of Insur- 
ance, to Lawrence Lewis, of White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., is announced. 
Miss Anne Bigger, another daughter of 

r. Bigger, is to be married this month 
to Daniel Langhorne Coulbourn, Vir- 


Rinia special agent for the National of 
Hartf ford, 


Brokers’ Ass’n Still 
Objects to Bureau Plan 


ON NOT TAKEN POLICY EVIL 
Sends Letter to A. W. Whitney of Na- 
tional Bureau Advising Him That 
Plan Is Unsatisfactory 





At the meeting between the Fire, Ma- 
rine & Liability Brokers’ Association and 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters on September 21 in re- 
gard to the “not-taken” policy evil, 
amendments were made to the Bureau’s 
original plan of holding the broker liable 
for earned premiums on “not-taken” pol- 
icies as a result of a protest filed by the 
brokers’ association with them on Sep- 
tember 1. 

It was learned this week that the 
amended plan of the bureau companies 
as adopted is still objectionable and un- 
satisfactory In a letter to Professor A. 
W. Whitner, acting gener al manager of 
the Bureau, ‘he Fire, Marine & Liability 
Brokers’ Ass ciation states: 

The generzl! committee of this asso- 
ciation has studied carefully the minutes 
of the special meeting of the 


National been 


Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers at its meeting of September 21, 1926, 
in which it is stated that the amend- 
ments proposed “meet the opposition of 
the brokers in large part.” 

The amended plan of the bureau com- 
panies as adopted is still objectionable 
and unsatisfactory, and while we want 
to repeat our assurance that our com- 
mittee is ready and anxious to co-oper- 
ate with the companies in any reasonable 
plan ‘to improve conditions as to returned 
and not wanted policies, we are abso- 
lutely opposed to the attempt to make 
the broker responsible for either premi- 
ums or earned premiums, and we must 
recommend our association not to will- 
ingly accept any such responsibility. 

We wish to repeat our belief that the 
companies have it in their power to con- 
trol this evil by discontinuing the ac- 
count of any offending brokers. We will 
be pleased to discuss this matter fur- 
ther with and at the convenience of 
your committee on not taken policies. 





BALTIMORE SUIT KILLED 


The bill of complaint for an injunction 
against the Association of Fire Under- 
writers of Baltimore and Joseph Ah CF 
Brien, its chief electrical inspector, has 
he ard and dismissed. 
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“ AMERICA FORE” 


“No Smoking” 


Write it in Letters of Red! 


lor during the five-year period from 1920 to 1924 fires, attributed 
directly to matches 


October 3rd to October 9th was 
Fire prevention, as fostered by fire insurance companies, 
is one of the greatest factors in preventin 


The Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company makes every week 
a fire prevention week. A conscientious program of conservation, 
plus financial strength equal to the greatest emergency, recommends 
Fidelity-Phenix policies wherever sound insurance protection is re- 


and smoking, were responsible for over one 
hundred and seventy million dollars of our huge national fire waste. 


“Fire 


g preventable fire. 
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H. A. Clark Calls For 
Profits, Not Volume 


(Continued from Page 19) 
present level of rates in some States. 
Unless the companies can obtain these 
rate increases in States that are noto- 
riously unprofitable, they will be com- 
pelled to either accept business only on 
such classes as offer some hope of re- 
turning a profit, or cease doing business 
in those States entirely, with the re- 
sultant annoyance and inconvenience to 
agents and to the public, to say nothing 
of the loss to companies in valuable 
agency plants that would necessarily be 
abandoned. 

“What companies have been compelled 
to put up with in Kansas is too well 
known to you to need any elaboration. 

“The rate situations in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Kansas, coupled with the com- 
plicated tax litigation in Illinois, are a 
few of the glaring examples of what 
companies are compelled to submit to in 
the preservation of their property rights. 

Profits and Not Volume 

“Regardless of any opposition from 
State officials and companies must con- 
tinue to go forward with their plans to 
obtain rates that will return a profit, as 
it cannot be expected that insurance com- 
panies will continue to do business in a 
State indefinitely at a loss. The cure is 
the courage to apply the obvious remedy, 
that is to say, get adequate rates and 
at the same time put individual under- 
writing on a safe and sane basis, if need 
be. Companies who have heretofore had 
an insatiable lust for volume and jumbo 
lines would do well at this time to revise 
their underwriting’ ideas and adopt a 
watchword of ‘profit and not volume.’ 

“Many companies have already started 
a process of retrenchment in this direc- 
tion. Excessive emphasis upon volume 
in the past is the cause of this indiges- 
tion from which many companies are suf- 
fering at the present. A diet of smaller 
quantity and greater nourishment, in 
other words, less volume and better rates 
will bring any company back to the 
healthy condition it must enjoy if it is 
to remain a factor, or indeed remain at 
all, in the business. 

“With the present wave of prosperity 
that is spreading over the country the 
year 1926 bids fair to eclipse all past 
records both from the standpoint of pro- 
duction and consumption. Practically all 
lines of business seem to be participating 
in this prosperity with the exception pos- 
sibly of the farmer. When the country 
is flourishing there is no reason why the 
insurance companies should continue to 
do business at a loss. The tremendous 
amount of capital invested in our busi- 
ness warrants to its stockholders a fair 
return on their investments and a fair 
underwriting profit. 

“If our business cannot return a profit 
when the country generally is undergo- 
ing a period of prosperity, there is a 
most wretched outlook in store for us 
in times of stress, and just as sure as 
fate the pendulum will sooner or later 
swing the other way. The fire insurance 
business is very sensitive to this infla- 
tion and deflation in industry designated 
as the ‘business cycle.’ It is admitted 
even by economists and practical finan- 
ciers that the business cycle is an un- 
solved problem. Many theories have 
been advanced as to the reason for the 
ups and downs in business, but none has 
gained wide acceptance. Economists take 
the view that over-production is the re- 
sult of first, insufficient income of farm- 
ers and wage workers, and second, ex- 
cessive National thrift. 

“Tt is argued that too much of the 
nation’s annual income is reinvested in 
fixed capital or in plant improvements. 
As a result, the nation cannot buy what 
it has produced. Goods accumulate, mer- 
chants curtail purchases, factories close, 
wages are reduced, and purchasing power 
suffers further diminution. At this junc- 
ture the fire insurance policy is generally 
called upon to ‘bridge the gap,’ does so, 
and the much needed currency is again 
placed into circulation at the expense of 
fire insurance companies. 


“Tt seems inevitable that when there 
is an over-production of any commodity 
the American people burn it up so that 
the insurance companies become the 
great emancipators when the country is 
in the throes of the so-called ‘business 
cycle.’ 

More Inspectors and Fewer Adjusters 

“T believe what we need in our busi- 
ness today is more doctors and fewer 
undertakers—that is to say, more inspec- 
tors and fewer adjusters. More inspec- 
tors and inspections I am satisfied would 
mean fewer losses and consequently less 
adjusters. Let’s adopt a policy of lock- 
ing the barn before the horse is stolen. 
The companies who maintain very elab- 
orate engineering departments would do 
well to utilize the services of their rat- 
ing experts and engineers on inspection 
work. Let these experts divorce them- 
selves entirely from their present rate- 
reducing activities and devote their time 
to inspections and counselling with prop- 
erty owners as to the employment of 
methods calculated to reduce physical 
hazards and deficiencies in risks. 

“At our annual meeting in May com- 
ment was mi ade re garding the many com- 
panies which maintain elaborate and ex- 
pensive Service Departments for the pur- 
pose of reducing rates. We are glad 
to note that there has been a very de- 
cided tendency on the part of companies 
maintaining such Service Departments to 
curtail the operations of these depart- 
ments, and many companies have taken 
steps to do away with these departments 
altogether. 

“The evil of flat cancellations, about 
which much has been said, is now in a 
fair way to be corrected through the 
medium of a charge on ‘not taken’ poli- 
cies cancelled flat, when such policies are 
not returned to the company within a 
given period. The adoption of this can- 
cellation rule, which was approved at the 
time of our last meeting, will not only 
reduce the number of policies cancelled 
on a flat basis, thereby saving labor and 
expense, but will also produce additional 
premium income for agents and compa- 
nies alike. A record of policies cancelled 
flat as made by an Audit Bureau of one 
State for demonstration purposes, shows 
that approximately 50,000 have been can- 
celled a month in Western Bure sau terri- 
tory, with probably more than twice that 
number for the whole country. This 
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means the loss of millions in premiums 
to the companies although carrying the 
liability free of charge, and a tremen- 
dous loss in commissions to the agent, 
to say nothing of the expense to com- 
panies and agents alike. 

Fewer Delinquent Balances 


“There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the delinquent agency balance 
situation. The delinquent agency plan 
which was pioneered and fostered by Bu- 
reau companies, and subsequently adopt- 
ed by other companies, has been put into 
effect in many Western Insurance Bu- 
reau States and has been productive of 
good results. Our field men are to be 
most highly commended for this step 
forward and for the splendid work they 
have done in formulating details for the 
operation of this plan, and for their co- 
operation in putting the rule into effect 
with such good results. There is no rea- 
son why fire insurance should not be on 
practically a cash basis and through the 
co-operation of agents throughout the 
country the public can and should grad- 
ually be educated to regard the purchase 
of fire insurance the same as buying life 
insurance, that is to say ,a cash transac- 
tion. 

“One business to 


of the needs of our 


which company executives may well give 
serious reflection, is the establishment of 
greater uniformity in the fundamental 
principles underlying the supervision and 
regulation on the part of various State 
Insurance Departments. Companies are 
confronted with a maze of regulatory 
laws varying with the legal requirements 
of the individual State. The amounts of 
special taxes, licenses, and fees are like- 
wise different in the various States. In 
some States coinsurance is allowed and 
in others it is prohibited. Companies 
are required to do certain things in one 
State that are contrary to the laws in 
another. Greater uniformity in this re- 
spect would reduce expenses to the com- 
panies and ultimately re-act to the bene- 
fit of the sano: Hab 


Multiplicity of Policy Forms 


“Many items of expense are uncon- 
trollable but there are a few that are 
really within our control. I believe there 
is one source through which companies 
could at least effect some little saving, 
and I am sure that none of us will lend 
a dead ear to any suggestions that tend 
to decrease expenses. I refer to the mul- 
tiplicity of policies that companies are 
using today. A large printing concern in 
the West recently received an inquiry 
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from a company, which contemplated en- 
tering Western Bureau territory as to 
the number and kind of policies that 
should be printed for the initial order, 
and the reply of the printing company 
was to the effect that if the company 
intended to issue the same variety of 
policies now used by other companies it 
would be necessary for them to have 103 
different forms of contracts printed. 

“T feel that this is a subject that might 
well have the best thought and consid- 
eration of the companies of all affilia- 
tions. I do not have in mind that we 
should seek any modification of the pres- 
ent statutory conditions of policy forms, 
but that the number of different kinds 
of policies that are being used by com- 
panies could and should be very mate- 
rially reduced. We have not only the 
initial expense of preparing these various 
forms of policies, but we have the fur- 
ther expense of providing storage space 
in our Supply Departments, \to say noth- 
ing of the tremendous investment in the 
larger number of policies that companies 
must necessarily have in stock in order 
to meet the competition brought about 
through the present-day multiplicity of 
forms. I do not know what economies 
could be effected through a reduction in 
the number of these forms, but it would 
seem to be sufficient to warrant careful 
thought and consideration by this body. 

“T would recommend that you author- 
ize the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to confer with any committee or com- 
mittees from any other organization with 
concurrent jurisdiction to give considera- 
tion to this subject. 

Trend Toward Higher Taxes 

“The question of taxes on insurance 
companies, although a more or less trite 
subject, is nevertheless important, and 
should be kept ever alive and_ before 
us with the hope and belief that we may 
some day obtain relief from the many 
unwarranted imposts which are so bur- 
densome to us. Each succeeding year 
shows a decided trend toward greater 
taxes on the policyholder through the 
media of companies, and only a small 
part of such taxes is spent for service 
to the policyholders. It is well to recall 
the fact that only about 4% of the taxes 
upon insurance companies goes to the 
maintenance of Insurance Departments, 
the other 96% being used for the opera- 
tion of various State institutions for 
which policyholders have already been 
taxed through regular taxation chan- 
nels. 

“The situation in our farm business 
shows no improvement, and in fact seems 
to be growing worse, although reports 
indicate that except in a few isolated lo- 
calities there is an abundance of farm 
crops which should spell prosperity for 
the farmer, but apparently does not, in- 
asmuch as the farmer is, possibly 
through no fault of his own, not in 
proper adjustment with the balance of 
the country. He is what you might call 
—crop poor.’ Losses to farm property 
continue to mount to a staggering figure 
and with apparently no relief in sight 
for the farmer, who is in a most dis- 
tressing situation, we cannot expect to 
look forward to much improvement. in 
the farm end of our business in the im- 
mediate future. 

“Again, the farmer’s success is so de- 
pendent*on the element it cannot be said 
that a farm risk which is a good moral 
one in April, will necessarily remain a 
good risk throughout the year. sy the 
same token merchants and manufactur- 
ers are correspondingly affected, and 
whether farmer, merchant, or manufac- 
turer, if he is unduly pressed by his cred- 
Itors, the path to temporary solvency is 


found by converting his insurance pol- 
icy into cash, and from the floor of loss- 
es reported these days it does not take 
a great stretch of imagination to be- 
lieve that many losses are of fraudulent 
and incendiary origin. With the de- 
spairingly loose and sometimes disgrace- 
ful adjustments of today in some quar- 
ters the road to recovery under a fire in- 
surance policy is not nearly as difficult as 
it was years ago when losses were really 
adjusted. 

“As I have said to you before, the 
companies should have a greater degree 
of co-operation and exchange of infor- 
mation, particularly with respect to loss 
information, and more especially when 
questions of liability arise, or in the event 
of questionable claims or litigation. 

Evil of Under-Insuranc 

“While the temptation of over-insur- 
ance is no doubt responsible for a great 
many losses, may it not also be said that 
under-insurance is an important factor in 
contributing to our high loss ratio? <A 
large part of the very desirable insurable 
property of this country is not insured 
in amounts commensurate with the val- 
ues involved. An examination of loss 
claim papers passing through our offices 
is proof of this fact. There are many 
losses that might otherwise be partial to 
insurance involved, that are total losses 
to insurance because of under-insurance. 

Fires Caused by Labor Troubles 

“Reports emanating from the National 
Board investigators indicate that many 
fire losses are directly traceable to labor 
troubles, particularly in the larger cities. 
| quote from a report from a_ special 
agent of the National Board, following 
his investigation of a loss at Cleveland, 
where incidentally a number of losses 
have been reported as being due to labor 
troubles. The following appears in his 
report: ‘Many fires have occurred in 
the city of Cleveland of a similar nature, 
some of which have been investigated by 
special agents of the National Board, and 
while these investigations seem to clearly 
establish the incendiary feature, sufficient 
facts have not been developed to place 
the responsibility, and due to the nature 
of the trouble, the local authorities are 
viving the cases very little attention, as 
is usually the case where it appears that 
the trouble is due to members of the 
various labor organizations or those in 
sympathy \with them.’ If it is true, and 
no doubt it is as stated in this report 
of the National Board’s special agent, 
that the local authorities are indifferent 
to a situation of this kind, the companies 
should unite in making an emphatic pro- 
test against the passive attitude of local 
authorities and insist that they be more 
diligent in bringing to justice those re- 
sponsible for losses of this character.” 





FINDS MIAMI OPTIMISTIC 





Credit Men’s Representative Sees Early 

Recovery; Many Supplies Already 

n Hand 

The special representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, E. Paul 
Phillips, manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
reaus Department, who was sent to Flor- 
ida to survey business conditions, finds 
Miami optimistic and early recovery 
throughout the state possible providing 
creditors will assist reliable concerns. 

“Interviews with numerous’ bankers, 
building supply men, hardware, furniture 
and plumbing dealers as well as depart- 
ment store owners in Miami reflect op- 
timism for early recovery,” says Mr. 
Phillips. “In the building supply mar- 
ket there is plenty of everything on 
hand except roofing and plate glass. Or- 
ders for sufficient supply of these ma- 
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terials have already been placed. Credit 
in the building supply business should 
be good for ninety-day terms and deal- 
ers in this field should be able to pay 
their old debts.” 


N. J. SOCIETY OF INSURANCE 
The lectures for the fire insurance 
courses will be given weekly in the audi- 
torium of the American of Newark 
suilding from 5 to 6 p. m. Those for 
the junior fire course will be held on 
Kridays and for the intermediate on 
Wednesdays. he first junior fire insur- 
ance lecture will be on the “Principles 
and History of Fire Insurance,” October 
15, and the first intermediate lecture on 
“Fire Insurance Rating,” on Octo- 
ber 13. The lectures for the casualty 
course will be given weekly in the audi- 
torium of the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Company at 43 Washington 
Street, Newark, from 5 to 6 p. m., the 
opening lecture taking place on Octo- 
ber 19. Those interested in acquiring a 
broader knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness are cordially invited to attend the 
opening lectures without charge. The 
annual tuition fee which includes the 
registration fee for examination at the 
end of the term is $6.00, according to 
S. FE. Parker, secretary, who is located 
at 70 Park Place, Newark. 
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INDIANA DEPUTY RESIGNS 


S. A. Coulter, Chief Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Goes Out With McMurray; 
Resignation a Surprise 
When Clarence C. Wysong, Indianap- 
olis attorney, entered on his new duties 
last Friday as Indiana insurance com- 
missioner, he found awaiting him the 
written resignation of Stuart A. Coulter, 
chief deputy commissioner, who has 
been connected with the state insurance 
regulation work since 1918. Mr. Coul- 
ter’s resignation came as a surprise to 
Mr. Wysong and it could not be learned 
who would be selected to fill the post of 

chief deputy. 

Coulter resigned in order that he 
might enter private law practice, in 
which he was engaged previously to 1918, 
He has been chief deputy since the in- 
surance work was placed in a separate 
department a few years ago. 
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Ellison on Beuvtte of 
Stoek Distribution 


SEES GOOD WILL CULTIVATION 


Talks of Widespread Ownership of Some 
Public Utility Stocks and Thit 
of Steel Corporation 


In discussing the new Insuranceshares 


Corporation, Bennett Ellison, —chair- 
man of the committee on organization, 
said to The 


week ° 


Eastern Underwriter this 


“Twenty years ago great corporations 
operated solely for dividends, but even 
stockholders received scant informatic1 
Employees and the public were scarcely 
considered, 

“Some fifteen or more years ago a 
different spirit developed. The great 
captains of industry not only realized 
that the 
itable, but also recognized their moral 
and human obligations to their co-woik- 
ers. Today, a contented organization 1s 
a striking feature of any truly great in- 
dustry. 

‘Next, the importance of public favor 
was appreciated and the phrase attrib- 
uted to Commodore Vanderbilt ‘the pub- 
lic be damned’ was transformed into ‘the 
public be pleased.’ Public hostility be- 
came popular good-will. This was ac- 
complished largely by wide distribution 
of securities to employees, customers and 
the general public. 

The Steel Corporation and Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 

“The United States Steel Corporation 
was one of the first corporations to ob- 
tain good-will by extensive stock distri- 
bution. The Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, the New York, New Ha- 
ven and Hartford and many others have 
done the same thing, but the most con- 
spicuous example is probably the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
believed to be the greatest public ser- 
vice corporation today. 

“Harassed by constant public criticism 
and by relentless attacks from politicians 


good-will of employes was prof- 


ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 

Richard EK. Vernor of the Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, Chicago, Ill, was the 
principal speaker on an. elaborate pro- 
gram for the observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week in St. Louis, Mo., this 
week. On Thursday evening, October 7, 
he addressed a meeting of the St. Louis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce held at 
the Forest Park Hotel. His subject was 
“ire Prevention.” The arrangements 
for this gathering were made by Ray D. 
Schaefer, secretary - treasurer of the 
Schaefer & Freudenstein Company, Inc., 
insurance agents, who is chairman of the 
Fire Prevention Committee of the Junior 
Chamber, and its representatives on the 
advisory — of St. Louis Safety Coun- 
cil and the Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, Soe ‘of the latter organizations 
also attended the Forest Park Hotel 
meeting. 


FIRE PREVENTION TALKS 

Every night this week a fire preven- 
tion lecture has been broadcast from sta- 
tion WEAF in New York City. Chas. 
H. Fischer, consulting fire protection en- 
gineer and insurance broker, who ar- 
ranges the program each year, spoke 
Monday night, and T. Alfred Fleming, 
of the National el of Fire Under- 
writers, will close the series with a talk 
tomorrow evening, Talks tonight and 
tomorrow will be given at 6:50 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. 


495 CITIES IN FIRE CONTEST 

It is reported that 495 cities have joined 
the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 
sponsored by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the interests of fire 
prevention. In four states, every cham- 
ber of commerce has joined. These 
states are Wisconsin, South Dakota, Ala- 
bama and Rhode Island. 
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and unscrupulous legislators, it appealed 
directly to the public. After nation- 
wide sales of its securities, many by di- 
rect sale from the Company to its cus- 
tomers, the Comp: red today, is en- 
trenched in popular favor. 

“Although especially subject to legis- 
lative interference, insurance companies 
have been singul arly slow in appealing to 
the public. The time to make such an 
appe al has come. 

“Much can be accomplished by distri- 
bution of the stocks of insurance com- 
panies, and it is proposed by the In- 
suranceshares Corporation to sell these 
to policyholders throughout the country, 
to the agents of the companies, and to 
the public at large. 

“This wide distribution can only be se- 
cured through the medium of trust certi- 
ficates representing various insurance 
companies stocks. This is so chiefly for 
three reasons: First, the insurance field 
is not dominated by one company, as in 
the case of the telephone, and there- 
fore, popular good-will cannot be built 
up for this company or that, or for this 
group or that, but only for the business 
of insurance as a whole. Secondly, to 
sell the stock of any individual company 
on a national basis would mean the is- 
suance of a large number of shares eith- 
er of very low par value, or, where 
lawful, no par value shares. This would 
necessarily subject the stock to every 
fluctuation in the market. Nothing could 
be worse than to have the popular mind 
connect the stock of insurance companies 
with speculation and with the endless 
swings of bull and bear markets. In- 
vestment certificates will not do this; 
they will be stable. Thirdly, the small 
investor would be unable to obtain any 
degree of diversification. 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER, 
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Appropriate for Public Ownership 


“Fortunately, insurance stocks through 
investment certificates, are especially ap- 
propriate for public ownership. Such 
stocks have proven dependable and over 
a period of ten or twenty years show 
marked increase in market value, earn- 
ings and dividends. Moreover, they 
have obtained very little general distri- 
bution. As a rule, insurance stocks are 
not listed on any exchange and the is- 
sues are small and generally high in 
price. The public, and even brokers, as 
a rule, know little of them and the in- 
vestor is ill-fitted to select them wisely. 
Consequently, the sale of investment 
certificates is appropriate and timely. 

“To effect broad distribution of the 
stocks of the best companies through in- 
vestment certificates and at the same 
time give the public the opportunity of 
entering a field) of investment trom 
which, ‘automatically, they have been al- 
most excluded, and give them the bene- 
fit of the prospective increment in value 
and dividends, it is proposed to form a 
corporation with paid-in capital of $2,- 
50u,J00 or more, to purchase insurance 
stocks and deposit these in units of one 
share or more of about ten companies 
with a Trust Company in New York City 
and to issue investment trust certificates 
against such units. 


Good- Will Development 


“The directorate will include eminent 
men in various cities for the leading 
object would be to maintain a company 
of national scope and pre-eminent stand- 
ing. Nothing will so strongly develop a 
dependable good-will for the insurance 
business than the organization of such 
a company. Investment trusts, conser- 
vative and not, are invading every field, 
and great harm could be done the in- 
surance business by some company or- 
ganized and managed by interests not 
identified with the best practices of the 
insurance business, 

“It is intended to distribute certificates 
mainly through insurance agencies, local 
banks and investment houses, particu- 
larly during the initial stages of building 
up a nation-wide direct market through 
advertising, etc. 

“There are approximately 300,000 in- 
surance agents in the country, 100,000 of 
whom are agents of insurance compan- 
ics, who, we hope, will be financially 
interested in the Insuranceshares Corpo- 
ration.” 


New Corporation 
To Spread Insurance 
Stock Ownership 


(Continued from Page 1) 


shares, of the par value of $100 each, de- 
signed to be issued for cash at par. En- 
titled to vote. 

50,000 shares of no par value Class 
“B” common stock, designed for organi- 
zation purposes. Entitled to vote. The 
Class “B” stock will be deposited in a 
voting trust for ten years. 
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The preferences of the two classes of 
stock will be as follows: 

Class “A” stock entitled to $6 per 
share cumulative dividends before any 
payment to Class “B” shares. When $6 
have been paid on Class “A” shares, the 
Class “B” Stock is entitled to $1 per 
share cumulative dividends after which 
payment both classes of stock participate 
equally, dollar for dollar. 

In liquidation Class “A” shares they 
are entitled to receive $100 and accrued 
dividends before any payment on Class 
“B” shares. 

When $100 and accrued dividends have 
been paid on Class “A” shares, Class 
“B” is entitled to $10 per share and to 
cumulative dividends after which pay- 
ment both classes of stock participate 
equally dollar for dollar. 


To Sell 10,000 Shares to Insurance 
Companies 

It is proposed to sell insurance compa- 
nies 10,000 shares or more of the Class 
“A” preference stock at $100 per share. 

Insurance counsel have passed on the 
right of insurance companies to purchase. 

It is proposed to sell 15,000 shares of 
the Class “A” preference stock to the 
public (or less if the insurance compa- 
nies’ subscriptions are in excess of the 
allotted 10,000 shares) for $1,500,000, 
This issue will be underwritten by bank- 
ers. 

It is proposed to issue 35,000 shares 
of Class “B” common stock to the or- 
ganization for services at a nominal fig- 
ure of $2 per share or $70,000. 

It is also proposed to sell 15,000 shares 
additional of Class “B” common to in- 
surance company agents, local banks and 
other sales outlet interests that can be 
helpful in the development of the com- 
pany at $10 per share, making an addi- 
tional $150,000. 


Safeguards 

The company’s by-laws will contain 
provisions restricting operations includ- 
ing the following: 

1. The Executive Committee.—The 
Executive Committee will consist of two 
officials of the Insuranceshares Corpora- 
tion, one insurance interest, one banker 
and counsel. Securities purchased shall 
only be’ of companies approved by the 
concurrent vote of a majority of the 
whole board of directors and one ad- 
verse vote in the Executive Committee 
shall prohibit any specific purchase, 

2. Substitution of Securities—Securi- 
ties against which any investment trust 
certificates have been issued shall not be 
changed for others without approval of 
three-fourths of the entire board of di- 
rectors as to the security sold and as 
to the security being substituted. 

3. Voting Power on Deposited Securi- 
ties—The stocks will stand in the name 
of the Trustee, but it will give a proxy 
for all corporate purposes to the Insur- 
anceshares Corporation itself. Voting 
power, however, shall not be exercised 
unless cither it is for a routine adjourn- 
ment or it has the approval by vote or 
in writing of three-fourths of the entire 
Board of Directors. 

4. Guiding Plan—Where a plan of 
operations has been laid down by _ the 
company there shall be no deviation from 
it without the aproval by vote or in writ- 
ing of three-fourths of the entire Board 
of Directors; and, by-laws, unless amend- 
ed by stockholders, shall not be amended 
without the approval of three-fourths of 
the entire board. 

Earnings 


The sources of the company’s income 
will be: 


1. Sale of investment trust certificates, 
the sales per year being estimated at five 
times the amount of paid-in capital of 
the company, with an estimated profit of 
5% on each sale. 2. Interest earned on 
balances. 3. Dividends on_ securities 
held before being deposited with the 
Trustee. 4. Subscription rights accru- 
ing on securities before deposit with the 
Trustee. 5. Enhancement in value of 


stock before sale of the investment cer- 
tificate, but this may be passed on to the 
purchaser of the certificate at the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Directors. 
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What Is ‘Total Loss 
An Intricate Question 


VACUUM OIL CO. LOSES CASE 





Compzny Claimed Constructive Total 
Loss, Which Insurers Denied; 
Latter’s Position Upheld 





The Vacuum Oil Company of New 
York recently appealed against a deci- 
sion of Justice Roche in England de- 
livered on February 17, 1926, dismissing 
their claim for £2,959 against the Union 
of Canton, under a marine insurance pol- 
icy effected with defendants in March, 
1921, covering 10,000 tins of petroleum 
which were shipped in the sailing vessel 
“Avios Georgios,” from Alexandria to 
Cyprus. The policy covered fire risks, 
which did not arise, and total loss should 
the ship be lost. The vessel went ashore 
on the coast of Syria on February 17, 
1921, and was lost with all her cargo. 
When she broke up the petroleum was 
freed. Some tins were picked up by 
fishermen, others were washed ashore, 
and eventually some 8,696 tins were re- 
covered; 5,723 tins were apparently full, 
1,424 were partly empty, and 1,549 were 
totally empty. Lloyd’s agent saw the 
rescued cargo, and got a tinsmith from 
Tripoli to stop leaks. 

Out of the 5,723 tins, 5,570 full tins 
were eventually made up, and these were 
taken to Tripoli, but on the voyage a 
further 632 tins lost their contents com- 
pletely through the tins being damaged 
and rusty. Lloyd’s agent decided to sell 
the petroleum, and it was bought by 
merchants at a good price. Some of the 
purchasers said that the contents of the 
tins consisted of a mixture of petroleum, 
salt-water and mud. Under these cir- 
cumstances the question that arose was 
whether the loss was total or partial. 


Question of Total Loss 


In his judgment Mr. Justice Roche 
said the question he had to decide was 
whether there was a total loss of the 
cargo. Plaintiffs contended there was an 
actual total loss. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, on the evidence, that enough of the 
tins "existed with oil contents in specie, 
that was to say, oil such as was in- 
sured, to prevent an actual total loss. 
It had been argued that owing to the 
leaky condition of the tins no oil would 
have arrived at Cyprus had an attempt 
been made to send it on to its destina- 
tion, but the risk of losing all the pe- 
torleum was not sufficient to constitute 
an actual total loss. 

There must be what amounted to cer- 
tainty to constitute an actual total loss. 
In a case like this it must be unlikely 
that the arrival of the goods could be 
effected in order to constitute a con- 
structive total loss. With regard to 
constructive total loss, he thought that 
the goods could have been sent on. It 
was only a matter of time and money. 
He thought, although there would no 
doubt have been considerable further 
loss, that very much more than plain- 
tiffs estimated would have arrived at Cy- 
prus and been delivered there, and much 
more than enough to cover the expenses. 
Therefore he must give judgment for the 
defendants with costs. 

From this decision the Vacuum 
Company appealed. 

Counsel for the appellants contended 
that there was a total loss within the 
meaning of the policy, and that whatever 
was recovered was for the benefit of the 
underwriters, and the assured were en- 
titled to be paid for a total loss. 

No Notice of Abandonment 

Counsel for the Union of Canton said 
this was not a constructive total loss. 
Even if it were, there were difficulties 
in the w way of the assured : (1) Did they 
give notice of abandonment; (2) did they 
give it in time; and (3) if not, could 
they be excused? Notice of abandon- 


Oil 


ment should have been given by the as- 
sured if they desired to claim for a con- 
structive total loss. The goods were in- 
spected on February 25. Yet no notice 
of abandonment was given then. The 
only thing which was alleged to be a 
notice of abandonment was a notice given 
to the agent of Lloyd’s, a corporation 
to which the defendant company did not 
belong. 

Counsel for the appellants in his reply 
contended that by the certificate of- in- 
surance the assured was invited in case 
of total loss to give notice to the near- 
est Lloyd’s agent. Lloyd’s instructions 
to their agents and the limitation of the 
agent’s authority did not affect anybody 
outside the Corporation of Lloyd’s, but 
here the ship was wrecked and Lloyd's 
agent was called in to look after the 
salvage. It was only by the happy ac- 
cident of the ship breaking up that some 
of the cargo was recovered. That was 
a total loss, and the cargo recovered 
was salvage recovered for the benefit of 
the underwriters who had to pay the 
total loss. The underwriters in this case 
adopted Lloyd’s agent as their agent, 
and thus an effective verbal notice of 
abandonment was given in sufficient 
time. 

Extracts from Judgment 
Lord Justice Bankes, in giving judg- 


ment, said that Mr. Justice Roche held 
that there was neither an actual total 
loss nar a constructive total loss. Coun- 


sel for the appellants had argued that 
there was an actual total loss because 
the tins of oil went down with the ship, 
and the fact that they were afterwards 
washed ashore was immaterial. That was 
not the point before the Judge. Mr. Jus- 
tice Roche in dealing with the point be- 
fore him had held that the thing insured 
was so altered that it could not be said 
to be still in existence. On that the 
Judge’s conclusion was justified. On 
the question of constructive total loss 
the Judge was under a misapprehension. 
He said he was convinced that the goods 
could have been got to Cyprus at a cost 
of only one-half or one-third of what 
they would be worth when there. In 
these figures, however, the Judge was 
misled by the form of the plaintiff’s par- 
ticulars. 

Adjusting the figures of 
correspond to what they would have 
been, it was clear on the Judge’s own 
view that there was a constructive total 
loss. The question arose was it neces- 
sary for the assured to give notice of 
abandonment? Subsection 7 of Section 
62 of the Marine Insurance Act did not 
excuse the giving of notice, because if 
notice of abandonment had been given 
the underwriter could have exercised full 
control over the goods, and it was im- 
possible to say there was no possibility 
of benefit to the insurer if notice of 
ab>*ndonment had been given. 

The appellants relied on three 
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things 
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Metropolitan Agent 
Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 
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Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insurance 
N. W. Comer Maiden Lane and William Street 
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Wholesale Finance 
Company Doubtful 


AUTO SENTIMENT IS CHANGING 


Losses on Large Group Auto Risks at 
Low Rates Said to Be Dampening 
Enthusiasm for Such 


When the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference meets next Wednes- 
day in New York City of the prin- 
cipal matters to be considered probably 
will be the report of the committee con- 
sidering the possibility of forming 


one 


a non- 
conference company to write wholesale 
finance risks only. The opinion 
pressed widely that nothing will come of 
this suggestion and that the proposition 
will be dropped. 


is @x- 


There are many com- 
panies both for and against the plan but 
not enough in favor of it to warrant 
launching such a finance risk company. 
During the last few months that atti- 
tude of several insurance companies to- 
ward writing wholesale automobile — fi- 
nance risks has undergone a_ severe 
change. More than one factor has con- 
tributed to this altered viewpoint. In the 
first place, the Chrysler proposition, now 
before the United States Supreme Court, 
was not renewed, and the Chrysler 
scheme was one of the wholesale risks 
attracting the most attention from the 
public, automobile manufacturers and in- 
surance companies. When that scheme 
failed, at least temporarily, the whole 
movement toward insuring automobiles 
on a wholesale basis for fire and theft 
insurance suffered a bad setback. 
Another factor which has recently de- 








as such notice: (1) A conversation be- 
tween the Vacuum Oil Company’s rep- 
resentative in Syria and Lloyd’s agent 
on the beach where the vessel was 
stranded; (2) a letter of March 7; and 
(3) correspondence which took place in 
April and May. The May correspond- 
ence was admittedly too late. The let- 
ter written in March was not a notice 
of unconditional abandonment, and, in- 
deed, seemed to make it clear that the 
conversation relied on as constituting 
verbal notice was not really a notice at 
all. Under these circumstances, the ap- 


peal must be dismissed with costs. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
‘ Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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veloped is the doubt about the actual 
profitableness of .such large finance 
risks. One of the important automobile 
underwriting companies, which handled 
the insurance on financed cars of sev- 
eral auto manufacturers and_ finance 
companies, has declined to continue this 
business and has indirectly turned it on 
the generai insuré ance market for absorp- 
tion. If agreeing to accept the fire and 
theft insurance on every car sold on the 
partial payment basis without particular 
reference to the character and credit of 
eoch individual assured has turned out 
to be such a profitable venture, then this 
particular insurance company, which is 
well versed in auto underwriting, would 
not be declining further business. 


Reports of Heavy Losses 


Rumor has it likewise that the auto- 
mobile insurance company of one of the 
leading auto manufacturers, formed by 
the manufacturer to insure all cars fi- 
nanced by the same manufacturer's fi- 
nance company, is losing heavily on its 
underwriting. The fortunes of this in- 
surance company have been’ watched 
closely for many months, because if it 
succeeded in gaining an underwriting 
profit on the low rates which it charged, 
then undoubtedly other auto manufac- 
turing companies would follow suit in 
forming insurance companies. This pro- 
cedure would have cut heavily into the 
premium income of the regular fire in- 
surance companies. But evidently these 
underwriting operations have not gone 
along as profitably as expected. 

Automobile underwriters say that 
finance company executives find it hard 
to understand why insurance companies 
question individual applicants who have 
already been accepted as good finance 
risks. In other words, if a finance com- 
pany is willing to lend a man money to 
purchase a car, why should he not then 
be automatically a good insur ance risk, 
from the moral hazard point of view? 


In the opinion of underwriters the fi- 
nance and insurance risks are entirely 
separate and not supplementary. The 
finance company has recourse against 


the automobile of the owner in cash pay- 
ments on the car are dropped. In the 
vast majority of instances the finance 
company can realize the amount of the 
indebtedness by selling the car in the 
second hand market. So it stands few 
chances to lose by the deal. 

On the other hand, the insurance com- 
pany has much at stake, especially when 
the risk has been accepted as part of a 
group plan and the underwriting depart- 
ment knows little or nothing about the 
assured. Assume a car owner finds he 
cannot continue his payments after he 
has put in a substantial amount. He 
hates to lose his car and yet he ‘wust, 
if he fails to meet his notes. Whai bet- 
ter plan than to burn the car or have 
it stolen, with the insurance company 
paying the bill? And more than once 
the act has followed the thought. Hence, 
the underwriter assumes many more 
chances of losing than the finance com- 
pany does, and this explains why the in- 
surance companies are becoming less 
keen about handling large finance risks 
at cut rates. 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 


The R. L. Payne Insurance Agency of 
Paterson, N. J., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000. The incorpo- 
rators include Robe rt L. Payne and Ar- 
thir Pavne, of Camp Gaw, N. J., and 
Milton Kitay of Paterson. 
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Trenerry’s New Book on Origin of 
Insurance 


A visit to the library of the Insurance 
Society of New York is always interest- 
ing, as insurance books are received not 
only from American publishers but from 
English, French, German and others. 

Browsing through the library this weck 
I _ very much interested in a new 
book printed by V2 S. Kine & Son. Lta., 
of rpc eng called “The Origin and Early 
History of Insurance, including the Con- 
Sy of “gtr ag ‘by C. F. Trenerry, 
B D.Sce., A.Lz 

This book is ies with a care and 
mastery of the subject which Europeans 
so frequently display, and to get the ma- 
terial nae Trenerry consulted enough 
books in English and foreign languaves 
to take ~ akin pages of the book in 
the mere listing of these authorities. 

The idea that insurance is only several 
centuries old is, of course, based only 
on misinformation Mr. Trenerry de- 
votes entire chapters to insurance as it 
was developed in Babylonia, India, 
Greece, Rome and other countries of an- 
liquity. 

* Ok OO 


Babylonia 


As early as 4,000 B. C. the Babylonians 
had developed their manufactures to an 
extent which far exceeded what they re- 
quired for home consumption and there- 
fore they were obliged to seek for for- 
cign markets. The exports were made 
at first by their slaves, the first trips be- 
ing short ones; later, they were longer. 
These servants incurred no liability and 
were entitled to no share in the profits. 
When, however, the output became more 
than enough to satisfy the wants of the 
home smarket and those in the neigbor- 
hood, ships were used to send the mer- 
chandise to foreign tr an centers. Con- 
sequently, it became customary for the 
manufacturer or financier having large 
stocks of goods or money on hand, in 
addition tc employing his own traveling 
salesmen or agents as described above, 
to find an equivalent to the modern com- 
mercial traveler. He did so by entering 
into a business relationship with a Dar- 
matha (a sort of hawker or trader by car- 
avan) and supplying him with goods (or 
money) with which the hawker might 
make a trade tour. This trade gave as 
security for the loan “himself, family and 
property, in town or country, on the road, 
or in stock.” 

The interest or bonus he paid was 
either half his profits, if the said half 
exceeded 100% of the loan; if it did not 
he paid as a minimum interest 100% on 
the loan, or 100% of the loan only what- 
ever his profit or loss might be, in addi- 
tion in either case to refunding the capi- 
tal value of the goods advanced The 
rate of interest on any given transaction 
remained the same whatever the length 


f the period during which the trader 


was absent on his trading tour. 
This form of agreement apparently 
rked well in many cases, but involved 


reat hardship on such traders as had 
the misfortune to lose their merchandise 
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by-an attack of robbers and through no 
fault or negligence of their own. This 
robbery of caravans must have happened 
fre ne ntly at a time when both brigand- 
ave and piracy were considered a_ far 
more honorable means of earning a live- 
lihood than trading, and especially 6) 
when the trading journeys were carried 
on among the less civilized peoples. 

The result was that many of these 
traders were unable to meet their en- 
vayements when due, and, consequently, 
they and their familics became the abso- 
lute property of their principals, at whose 
discretion they could be kept or sold as 
slaves, or even killed. 

This position becoming intolerable, the 
various parties interested gradually ar- 
rived at the following compromise: 

The merchant advanced goods to the 
trader, who handed him in return a 
sealed memorandum or inventory con- 
taining the value, etc., of the goods, on 
the underst: inding that the security and 
the rate of interest payable were to be 
the same as those stated above; but that 
in the event of his being robbed on the 
journey, through no negligence or con- 
nivance on his part, on mg ty a solemn 
declaration to that effect, he should be 
freed from the debt (both capital bor- 
rowed and interest). 

* * 
The Code of Hammurabi 

This arrangement is referred to and 
given legal force in the Code of Ham- 
murabi (2250 B. C.), where all the points 
raised above are dealt with. 

This must be considered the earliest 
form of a contract containing the essen- 
tials of that of Bottomry, which is known, 
viz. : 

(i) The contract was in some — 
for a true loan and not a partnership, i 
others for a loan with limited vareaee- 
ship 

(Gi) The merchandise or money ad- 
vanced was under the custody of, and 
used by, the trader, not retained by the 
lender. 

(iii) The trader was wholly free from 
liability for the debt on the happenings 
of a contingency provided for in the 
contract. 

(iv) The rate of interest was very 
much higher than that charged on an 
ordinary loan, which was at that time 
limited to 20%. 

ae 
Phoenician 

From 1600 to 1000 B. C. Phoenicia was 
the great maritime power of the Medi- 
terranean. Six or seven principal towns 
doing a commercial business formed a 
federation somewhat similar to the Han- 
seatic League of 3000 years later. It was 
necessary to form a sort of insurance ar- 
rangement to make losses good. 

Jabylonian trade was a land traffic and 
their contract provided for losses by land 
journeys only. 

Phoenician contracts applied to marine 
risks. 

When the Greeks made loans about 350 
B C. there was a contract which had 
acquired a stable and highly complex 
form. The chief points dealt with in 
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making these loans by the Greeks were: 

(i) The agreement, which was _ prac- 
tically the Bottomry bill or bond of Re- 
spondentia, stating the conditions of the 
load, which was deposited at the bank. 

(ii) The security, which was generally 
of at least twice the value of the sum 
advanced. 

(il) The period of the loan. 

(iv) The rate of interest, which varied 
from 10% to 12% for outward voyages 
only and 221.4% to 30% for the round 
voyage; penal rates were charged if the 
ences were broken. 

(v) The risks provided against—which 
were total loss of principal and interest 
if the ship was lost or captured at sea; 
loss of proportion of principal and in- 
terest in the event of some or all of the 
cargo being jettisoned or of a ransom 
being paid. 

(vi) Kepresentation — of 
voyage. 

(vii) Obligations of borrowers—to take 
the most direct course; to repay loan to 
lender, or his representative or assignee; 
to declare if money had been borrowed 
already on the same goods; not to give 
second mortgage on goods, as such ac- 
tion was held to be fraud by the first as 
well as the second mortgagee. 

(viii) Captain’s powers of borrowing. 


* * * 


lender on 


Rome 

The Romans understood and practiced 
the following methods providing against 
maritime and other risks: 

(i) Public ie sc {0 shippers against 
loss of ships or cargo from storm or at- 
tacks of enemies (215 B C.). 

(ii) Private guarantee for safe delivery 
of goods (50 B. C.). 

(iii) Guarantee by the Emperor against 
the losses from storms incurred by ship- 
pers (A. D. 58). 

(iv) Contracts for indemnification, 
which do not appear to have been con- 
fined to losses arising from sea risks. 

(v) Insurance by wager. 

ee ta 
Life Insurance in Rome 

Life insurance was well known to the 
Romans. There was mutual insurance 
and non-mutual insurance, as follows: 

(a) Mutual insurance—as shown by the 
burial clubs and military societies which 
existed in large numbers during the first 
four centuries of our era. (In this con- 
nection is given a brief sketch of the 

Greek religious societies which provided 
funeral benefits for their members.) 

(b) Non-mtutual insurance—The data on 
which the hypothesis rests that this class 
of life assurance was known and prac- 
ticed by the Romans show that it they 
practiced such insurance at all they were 
able to distinguish between whole-life, 
term, = contingent insurance. , 

The Roman legions had insurance. The 
benefits of the military societies in- 
cluded: 

(1) Pecuniary assistance in the case of 
members being put to expense in the 
discharge of their 99 il duties. 

(2) The payment of a certain sum to 
each member who died during his ser- 
vice with the colors. 

(3) The payment of a smaller sum to 
members who were dismissed from the 
service. 

(4) The payment of a certain sum, 
nomine annularium, to members when 
they received their discharge from the 
service as veterans. 

x oe x 


Insurable Interest in Rome 

The question of insurable interest ap- 
pears to have received no attention in 
the development of the legal aspect of 
the Roman practice. In the earlier period 
of the Empire no one could make a con- 
tract for the payment of money on the 
death of a third person, it must have 
been payable on the death of A or B, 
the parties to the contract; therefore, in 
this class of contract one of the persons 
making the contract must have hi id an 
insurable interest, i. e., in his own life. 
Later, however, it was within the power 
of A’ to make a contract with B for 
money to be paid on the death of a third 
party, or parties, in which case there 
appears to have been no restriction as 


to the insurable interest owned by A. 
The only limitation imposed was one 
which has been referred to above, name- 
ly, the inability of persons other thaa 
those having a valuable interest in any 
contract to enforce the performance of 
the contract, and this, being common to 
all contracts or stipulations, cannot be 
considered to have been directed special- 
ly at the contract under discussion. This 
ruling was observed strictly at first, but 
as time went on the demand for greater 
freedom in the making of such contracts 
became so urgent that the law was ig- 
nored and this restriction treated as non- 
c a with the result that Basil, about 

D: 870, removed the restriction on the 
pe that “the ruling which was in 
force in ancient days is amended by fixed 
custom.” 

+ 


Politics and Those in It 


The statement of T. M. Baldwin, Jr., 
insurance commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, sent to a Pacific Coast edi- 
tor and saying “It is certainly true that 
our best men seem too busy to ‘meddle 
in politics,” is not exactly correct. 

The expression “our best men” is mis- 
leading as no two persons will agree who 
are the best men and who are not. It 
is all a point of view. Ii “the best men” 
are members of the American Legion 
they certainly are in politics at many 
places judging by the number of Amer- 
ican Legion men running for office, ele- 
vated and otherwise. 

If the expression means financiers, 
why they are in politics up to the hilt, 
or the papers haven't been telling the 
truth about Samuel Insull’s interest in 
the subject. He is Chicago’s leading fi- 
nancier. If it means society and_ the 
Four Hundred, why, they are in it, too, 
as Ogden L. Mills and James W. Wads- 
worth, the principal nominees of the Re- 
publican party in this state, are as pa- 
trician as any American families can be. 
If it means the world of education, no 
one would say that Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, does not represent the intellectual 
aristocracy. Mr. Baldwin could not have 
had the newspaper field in mind as there 
is no editor of a daily paper who does 
not think he is some pumpkins when it 
comes to politics. And there is one 
newspaper, the New York “World,” 
which for some years has been making 
the campaign arguments which are used 
by the Democratic party. If it is the 
theatre, there are Augustus Thomas, 
certainly a leader, and one of the chief 
spokesmen of the Democratic party, and 
Al Jolson, who organized the breakfast 
party which went down to tell Coolidge 
that the stage was back of him. If the 
movies are referred to the czar of that 
industry, Will H. Hays, is a Republican 
leader in influence and practice if there 
ever was one. Lawyers have been, are, 
and will continue to be, fascinated by the 
political whirl. 

And as for the world of insurance, 
there are Franklin Roosevelt, Charles 1). 
Hillas, George L. Brennan, James J. 
Hoey, Theodore M. Richle and scores 
of other whose names stand for some- 
thing in insurance and out. 

The nation isn’t going to the dogs yet. 

* * x 


Insured by the Home 

In the September 17 issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter on this page ap- 
peared a story about the insuring of the 
anchor of the Christopher Columbus flag- 
ship, the “Santa Maria.” 

The Home of New York is the com- 
pany which carried the insurance. 

The anchor was brought from the isl- 
and of Haiti, where it is said to have 
reposed for the last four hundréd vears 
and is now at the Sesqui-Centennial. 


MARINE INSTITUTE MEETS 


The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters held its twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting Monday of this week in 
New York and re-elected the present 
board ‘of directors. Louis F. Burke, of 
the Home, president of the institute, pre- 
sided. The election of officers will take 


place in a few days. 
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Big Casualty Crowd 
Treated to Good Talks 


MANY EXECUTIVES ARE PRESENT 


Three Commissioners Speak on Ist Day; 
Graceful Greeting by White; But- 
ton in Reminiscent Mood 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 5.—Re- 
cently one of the insurance newspapers 
printed a story telling what big prob- 
lems would be the joint 
casualty conventions which are meeting 
here at White Sulphur Springs. It was 
quite an impressive layout built on the 
reporter’s background of casualty insur- 
ance events and what is being discussed 
in the business. 

It may be that these matters may 
come up for some discussion but the 
chances are that they will not as this 
is not the particular convention where 
the most important problems of the in- 
surance business are tackled. The real 
legislation is done at other times and 
other places. These conventions are 
more social than they are business; in 
fact, the White Sulphur Springs event 
is the principal social convention in the 
entire business. 


discussed at 


Golf Reigns Supreme 

Here come the principal executives 
with their wives and sometimes their en- 
tire faniilies. The aim is to have just 
enough business to act aS an excuse for 
the convention and then to play in the 
open air in an effort to get away from 
the routine which holds so many Amer- 
ican business men in the coils of vir- 
tual slavery. 

The principal officers of many of the 
casualty and surety companies are here 
and so are some important general 
agents and agents. They are competing 
in golf for some of the most attractive 
prizes which have ever been donated by 
individuals. 

The ill feeling that exists in certain 
executive offices directed at some other 
offices over the taking of men by offer- 
ing higher salaries or more important 
positions is forgotten this week and the 
attitude of the executives towards each 
other is that of brother to brother. 

The first day here was devoted to golf 

good, bad and indifferent—and St. An- 
drews, Scotland, has nothing on White 
Sulphur in the matter of golfing stories 
according to what was heard in the lob- 
bies of the Greenbrier on Monday night. 
A good golfing raconteur can make a 
thrilling incident out of how he sliced a 
ball on the eighth hole or how he spent 
part of the day in the troublesome bunk- 
ers. 

Captain White Makes a Hit 

When the convention opened _ this 
morning the hall was well filled and 
those attending were repaid by hearing 
an exceptionally good lot of talks, three 
of the principal speakers being heads of 
insurance departments — Superintendent 
Beha of New York, Commissioner White 
of West Virginia, and 
Button of Virginia. 

There was also a talk against Gov- 
erninent ownership delivered by a for- 
mer railroad -president that will rank 
with any utterance on the subject. 

I. Highlands Burns, chairman, start- 
ed the ball rolling by introducing Cap- 


Commissioner 


tain White, deputy of the West Virginia 
department. 

_ Where has Captain White been keep-° 
ing himself? He is really a_ silver- 
tongued orator. He never cut loose at 
a commissioners’ convention with a 
graceful eloquence, equal to that deliv- 
ered today when he welcomed the con- 
vention to West Virginia. What he said 
historically was worth listening to as 
well. He said, in part: 

“In these mountains lots of history 
was written during the Civil War. It 
was the chief rallying place of the Con- 
federate Army in the border warfare. 
Now, that’s all past and gone, and West 
Virginia is not only spending millions 
on good roads so that tourists can see 
the beauty of the mountains, but is de- 
veloping to such an extent as a coal- 
producing center that it outranks Penn- 
sylvania in that particular. Oil is also 
a big industry. 

“When it comes to insurance, the in- 
surance department of West Virginia 
believes in a fair deal, which mecns fair 
rates and fair supervision for the insur- 
ance companies which on their part must 
give the public good service. 

“The legislature here is not one of 
those demagogic outfits which regards 
decent insurance as fair game for a flood 
of irritating regulatory measures. Insur- 
znce bills are introduced at leng inter- 
vals and then only when a need for 
them is recognized.” 


Beha in Teasing Mood 


Superintendent James A. Beha, of 
New York, made his second appearance 
in two years. The convention listened 
with both cars as they never know what 
Beha will spring, and his power is so 
great that when he takes definite action, 
it has a nation-wide significance. 

Knowing of the tension, the Superin- 
tendent, in his characteristic quizzical 
manner, looked over at the reporters’ 
table and said he had acted in the past 
on acquisition cost and might act again, 
but while he was sorry to disappoint the 
men with lead pencils, he did not intend 
upon this occasion the 
ject. 

Instead, his remarks had to do with 
the necessity of adequate and reasonable 
rates, fair adjustments, necessity of ex- 
penses not being too high and similar 
topics. 

When the superintendent of the New 
York department began his talk he re- 
ferred to the remarks of a_ previous 
speaker who, in discussing government 
insurance, had something to say of the 
tremendous expense and lack of profit to 
the State in running the Erie Canal. 

“The Erie Canal is one of ‘Al’ Smith’s 
heritages from the Republican Party,” 
he commented. 


to discuss sub- 


Button’s Reference to Wm. B. Joyce 


Colonel Joseph Button’s talk was a 
reminiscent one, telling of some impor- 
tant events in the history of the insur- 
ance commissioners’ conventions and 
what they meant to insurance in saving 
companies from disaster. He had been 
introduced as “a man old in service to 
the State, but young in spirit.” 

When Commissioner Button told how 
William B. Joyce had been responsible 
for the investigation by the commission- 
ers of surety insurance, resulting in the 
formation of the Surety Association of 
America, and said that Joyce had been 
the “Saviour of Surety Insurance,” there 
was some scattered applause. It was the 
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“Good Evening Judge” 
Joshes Everybody 


SURPRISES THE BANQUETEERS 
J. G. Yost Edited White Sulphur Springs 


Convention Paper; Carroll Tubman 
Was Versatile Artist 


When the White Sulphur Springs cas- 
ualty conventioneers stepped into the 
banquet room at the Greenbrier Hotel 
on Wednesday night, they were treated 
to a surprise edition of “Good Evening 
Judge,” the insurance world’s witless 
weekly. It made a decided hit, both in 
its attractive make-up and the quality 
of its jokes and ads. It was published 
for convention distribution only by the 
entertainment committee under the chair- 
manship of Richard H. Thompson, third 
vice-president, Maryland Casualty. John 
G. Yost, popular Fidelity & Deposit ex- 
ecutive, was the editor and he didn’t 
miss a bet to “josh” in a friendly fashion 
some of the casualty leaders and their 
companies. 

Carroll Tubman stepped out of his 
realm as plate glass manager of the 
Maryland Casualty to be the art editor 
of “Good Evening Judge.” He certainly 
gave those present a good evening by 
his burlesques on company advertising, 
even taking a dig at his own company 
by depicting its administration buildings 
as an old-fashoned farm. Under the 
heading of “Our Boy Friends,” Mr. Tub- 
man devoted his back cover to pictures 
of eight casualty executives taken when 
they were very, very young. The sub- 
jects of this pictorial spread were KF. A 
St. John, F. Robertson Jones, Milford 
EF. Jewett, F. Highlands Burns, James 
W. Henry, Fred L. Gray, Dorr C. Price 
and Thomas FE. Braniff. 

Hitchy-Axcart’s Column 

Of course, such a josh publication 
would be incomplete without bringing in 
some reference to insurance editors and 
Mr. Yost gave them a bit of publicity 








first time in years that surety and cas- 
ualty men have applauded Joyce in pub- 
lic. 

The lay speaker of the occasion was 
J. M. Fitzgerald, former president of the 
Western Maryland Railroad Company, 
and now with the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents’ Conference. After he got 
through talking about Government own 
ership and its failure, government in 
surance did not have a leg to stand upon 
It was a perfect speech and 


perfectly 
delivered. 


under the heading of “Hitchy-Axcart’s 
Question Box.” Some of the best ques- 
tions printed follow: 

Question: What is the compensation 
payment due a blonde stenographer who 
was injured by a deleterious substance in 
a lip-stick ? 

Answer: If the damage occurred dur- 
ing her period of employment refer the 
case to the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. If after hours, give the usual 
treatment—assuming that you will be 
careful and draw the window curtains. 


Dear Hitch: Please explain how the 
“deductible” feature works in an auto- 
mobile collision policy. 

Answer: Ascertain from the rate man- 
ual the proper premium for the several 


kinds of insurance you sell your cus- 
tomer. Then find out if he wants a $25, 


a $50, or $100 deductible. Deduct that 
amount from the premium and the an- 
swer is net. 
Who makes Surety Bond rates? 
You should be more explicit. 


Do you 
mean Towner Country? 
What is an Insurance Commissioner ? 
Could he Beha man like the Czar? * 
Maybe he could if his Hands would 
let him. 


Dear Editor: Which is the worst com- 

pany in the business? 
Ima Poor, Agent. 

lDcar Ima: You'd be surprised. It de- 
pends upon whom you ask. We make 
our living publishing names so can't give 
it right out plain in this column before 
everybody. You understand! However, 
we have our opinion. If you will stamp 
on a self undressed envelope and let 
us have it we will send you a personal 
reply. 

Question: How can I make a good Un- 
derwriter ? 

Answer: By sending him all the dope 
you can. 


NO MANAGER IN SIGHT 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6—The 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters has no manager in sight 
yet and it is understood that no appoint- 
ment will be made for some time yet. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT DINNER 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 6.—The 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity gave a 
dinner last night attended by about thir- 
ty agents. Norman R Moray, 
president of the company, was in 
toastmaster’s chair. 
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Spencer Welton’s Pen 
Paints Celebrities 
MEN MET CONVENTIONEERING 


Clever Word Pictures of Burras, Braniff, 
Towner, Lott, Case and Other 
Insurance Men 

Following are some character sketches 
of insurance men made by Spencer Wel- 
ton, vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, in his much quoted and interesting 
book, “The Confessions of a Conven- 
tioneer”: 

Fred Gunther, Detroit 

Fred Gunther is an institution in De- 
troit Insurance circles. The dinner at 
which he presides may have its dull mo- 
ments, but never while he is on his feet 
and he never invites an untried speaker 
to talk as long as he likes. 


W. G. Wilson of Cleveland 


It was at the Lake Placid convention 
that I for the first time saw W. G. 
Wilson of Cleveland in action. While 
the companies were in session Bill Wil- 
son came oyer to present the compli- 
ments of the agents, and [ listened with 
profound admiration as he talked for his 
organization. Since then I have heard 
his mellifluous voice on many occasions 
and never failed to marvel at his diction. 
To find always at one’s tongue’s end 
exactly the right word to convey pre- 
cisely the shade of meaning one wishes 
is an extraordinary faculty. 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn. 

as president presided over 
the meeting of the Agents’ Association 
and did it admirably. Few men equal 
him as chairman of a big meeting. He 
starts on time, he keeps delegates alert 
and intere sted and makes each man feel 
that he is really an important factor in 
the deliberations of the body, and he has 
the respect and the real affection of 
agents country-wide. How he found it 
possible while president to travel from 
Coast to Coast, to give unceasingly of his 
time and energy, | have never under- 
stood. As a matter of fact I continue 
to marvel at the unselfish devotion to 
the American Agency System exhibited 
by a dozen men who have been officers 
and members of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association since I 
have been observing it for the past six 
years. 


Charles R. 


Jim Case 


Miller, president Fidelity 
& Deposit 

My first real instruction in the im- 
portance of co-operation between the 
field force and the Home Office was 
given to me by the universally respected 
and much beloved president of the F. & 
1)., Mr. Charles R. Miller. Long ago he 
had the vision to see that the interests 
of the company and the agent were if 
not identical at least parallel and it is 
to his whole-hearted support that I owe 
the privilege of spending much of my 
time out on the “firing line.” 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents 
Walter Bennett, by the way, has al- 


Ways irritated me because on the many 
occasions when I have heard him dis- 
cuss the same issues he never seems to 
repeat himself. Occasionally there is a 
sentence or a paragraph reminiscent of a 
previous speech but never can I catch 
him deliberately quoting verbatim what 
he has said before. Always urbane, me- 
ticulously logical, throwing in a dash 
of humor for good measure, he lifts his 
audience and corresponding ‘ly depresses 
me at the prospect of following him. 

Edson S. Lott, president U. 

Casualty 

Whenever I can attach myself to a 
party headed by or which includes Uncle 
Edson, I hasten to do it. The profound- 
ness of his philosophy, the gentleness of 
his nature, the whimsicality of his utter- 
ances and the essential nobility of the 


man, set him apart from all others. My 
thirty hours on the train with him were 
pricele ss. As the sage of Pen Yan his 
reminiscences of his boyhood alternately 
convulsed and touched me. As the farm- 
er of Haverstraw his experiences and his 
ambitions as an agriculturist touched a 
responsive chord in my own dirt farmer 
heritage. As the president of the United 
States Casualty he solved several knotty 
problems for me, and as Uncle Edson he 
exhibited that human and lovable nature 
which has ever bound me to him by 
chains stronger than steel. 


Frank Julian, Alabama 
Commissioner 
Frank Julian, Commissioner of Tnsur- 
ance for Alabama, was on the program 
and I was lost in admiration of his abil- 
ity as a speaker. Few men can tell a 
story as he does. 
George Wells, 
George Wells, the Minnesota Commis- 
sioner, who conceals matured judgment 
and a great fund of experience beneath 
a boyish exterior, incurred my enmity 
by seeming to actually enjoy the storm, 


Col. R. Hill Carruth, Little Rock 


Col. R. Hill Carruth, who was. the 
youngest colonel in the A. E. F, and 
who is one of the men to whom Arkan- 
sas “points with pride.” 

Henry Swift Ives, Clearing House, 
Chicago 

Henry is the apostle of sanity—the 
voice crying in the wilderness—the Moses 
trying to lead insurance into the prom- 
ised land of intelligent toleration. 


A. Giberson, Alton, Ill. 


At this meeting IT for the first time 
ran across J. Giberson of Alton, TI. 
“Gibby” as he is known throughout the 
Middle West is one of the relatively 
few men of my acquaintance who has 
some definite convictions and the back- 
bone to go with them. 


Minnesota 


Ernest Palmer, Chicago 

Ernest Palmer, presiding as toastmas- 
ter at the banquet, was in rare form, 
and remarked when the last speaker had 
finished—“I am going to bring this meet- 
ing to a close—to continue would be 
tautological. Tautology, you know, is 
to say two different things in the same 
way, as for example you might say Mr. 
bean ag is a cold stern man.’ 
Only Ernie Palmer can successfully em- 
ploy what he has described as the three 
requisites to successful story-telling and 
get away with it. 

F.. M. Allen, Helena, Ark. 

That was not merely a happy selec- 
tion, it was an almost inevitable selection, 
for “Ed” Allen combines to an extraor- 
dinary degree the eloquence of the 
South, the erudition of his university 
training, the faultless diction of a John 
Hay, with the warm human quality 
which is the index of his great nature. 
Louis F. Butler, president, Travelers 

President Louis Butler is a dominant 
figure in the insurance world through 
sheer force of character—not because he 
has ever sponsored any individual ag- 
erandizement of himself as the head of 
the great company to whose success he 
has contributed so much. No one, I 
think, who attended the original acqui- 
sition cost conference will deny that his 
was the outstanding personality there. 


Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut 
Commissioner 

The dinner that evening gave me my 
first opportunity to meet “Handsome 
Howard” Dunham, the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut. Up in the 
Litchfield Hills we had a_ proverb, 
“Handsome is as handsome does.” It 
should be understood that I do not use 
the term “handsome Howard” in any de- 
rogatory sense—it isn’t Howard Dun- 
ham’s fault that he is good looking—it 
may not be his fault that he has the 
mental equipment which has made him 


a good Insurance Commissioner, but it 
has been a good thing for the State of 
Connecticut that Howard Dunham has 
been the Commissioner during a period 
when important constructive work need- 
ed to be done, could be done and was 
done. It seems to me hardly probable 
that a man of Colonel Dunham’s marked 
ability will remain long in the office he 
now holds, because unfortunately we 
don’t make it worthwhile for really able 
men to stay in jobs like his; but my 
native state may count itself fortunate 
in having had him in the office he now 
holds for the period in which he has 
handled the insurance affairs of the State. 


Phil Braniff, Oklahoma City 


The 1924 convention of the companies 
and general agents at White Sulphur, 
interested me chiefly because as chair- 
man of the entertainment committee I 
had the honor of arranging for the first 
public appearance of Phil Braniff, poet 
laureate and columnist of the insurance 
world. 

Phil Braniff has written himself into 
a unique position in the insurance fra- 
ternity and there was considerable spec- 
ulation as to how he would perform be- 
fore the White Sulphur crowd. Phil, 
himself, feared the worst, but neither 
his brother Tom nor I shared his ap- 
prehension. From the moment I intro- 
duced him he captivated his audience and 
held them to the end. 


Rutherford I, Towner, Towner 
Rating Bureau 


Towner has made an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the generation 
through the medium of a two-volume 
work which he called “The Philosophy 
of Civilization.” 

I have found it so interesting that I 
have distributed at least twenty sets 
among as many friends, and one set well- 
thumbed occupies a front rank position 
on my own book shelves. I await with 
interest the publication of his next work 
for IT am certain that one will appear 
before long. 

“Rudy” Towner has solved the prob- 
lem of the mechanics of authorship for 
he has reduced the actual writing to a 
system. Every Sunday in the year he 
devotes to writing. No matter what in- 
vitations may be received, what other 
interests may beckon, he turns out a 
given number of words. 


Tom Braniff, Oklahoma City 


Tom Braniff gets his mail in Oklahoma 
City, but he has long been a national 
figure, not merely in the sense that his 
personal business activities have taken 
him afield, but rather in that he has 
given generously of his time and energy 
to the end that the interests of the in- 
surance community country-wide might 
be conserved and advanced. During the 
period of his incumbency in office as 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents he was seen 
as the staunch advocate of all that tend- 
ed to raise the standards of his profes- 
sion to a higher plane. 

Then as now, when those men are the 
big constructive forces of insurance— 
company executives and agents alike—sit 
in conference on vital matters of nation- 
al import, the voice of Tom Braniff is 
heard with profound attention and _ his 
judgment is accorded marked respect. It 
is said that a prophet is not without hon- 
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or save in his own country, but certainly 
Oklahoma City turned out to do honor 
to Tom Braniff the day the Braniff build- 
ing was formally opened. His offices on 
the first floor of the building were lit- 
erally banked with flowers sent by his 
friends and well-wishers. 


Judge Harry L. Conn, Ohio 
Commissioner 
His clearness of vision, sound ideas 
and his essential fairness have made him 
a national figure in insurance circles. 
was fortunate in sitting beside him 
at a dinner and I was fortunate, too, 
in making my talk ahead of his. He is 
a man I would not care to follow. 


Charles H. Burras, Chicago 


Charlie is an institution. Few men ap- 
proach him as a toastmaster or an im- 
promptu speaker and I want to here 
register my appreciation of the co- op- 
eration he gave me during the four years 
I tried to handle the convention enter- 
tainment program. 





George E. Hayes, vice-president, 


Unien Indemnity, in its New York of- 
fice, will again head the committee of 
the Insurance Society in charge of the 
surety lecture course during the 1926-27 
season. 
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Says Americans Are 
Intellectually Lazy 


SPILLMAN AT WHITE SULPHUR 
Remington Educational Director Lends 
Literary Atmosphere to Big Casu- 
alty and Surety Convention 


Harry C. Spillman, educational direc- 
tor, Remington Typewriter Co., who is 
also well known as the author of two 


books dealing with personality and sales- 
manship and for his speech-making be- 
fore advertising clubs, talked before the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters on Wednesday on 
the subject of ‘Personality, as a Basic 
Factor in Selling Insurance.” Mr. Spill- 
man’s two books are “Personality,” 
which was published a few years ago 
and has had a wide sale, and “Making 
Business Effective,” which came out two 
years ago. His remarks were in part as 
follows: 

“We are intellectually lazy. If I ask 
you how many opinions you have that 
absolutely belong to you, you would be 
puzzled to answer because you have 
probably inherited your religion; you 
have probably inherited your politics; 
you have probably inherited a_ great 
inany of the most common ideas that 
pass through your mind, You have never 
stopped to question a single one and get 
a fair answer out of the cogitations of 
your own mind, If you are going to in- 
crease the cash value of your personality, 
you must look to your habits of think- 
ing. 

The Failure to Talk Right 


“Again, there is the failure to_ talk 
right. How much of your ag prone | is 
on the end of your tongue? I heard an 
interesting discussion the other day. A 
man wanted to know whether the eyes, 
or the nose, or the hair, or the mouth, 
or the hand, what particular physical as- 
set counted most. in distinguishing us 
from the anthropoid. It is not your eyes, 
not your hair, not your hand. It is your 
langus ize. 

“Your language is the most highly per- 
sonifying characteristic in your whole 
life. It is the one thing that is su- 
preme in us all. We are speaking ani- 
mals. The telephone is a wonderful 
thing; the typewriter is a wonderful 
thine; the radio and the telegraph are 
marvelous inventions; but after all, the 
average man must do ninety- nine per- 
cent of his communicating, face to face, 
with the king’s English. This is the uni- 
versal medium of expression, and there 
is nO man or woman in my audience so 
poor as the language pauper and no one 
so rich as he who has laid hold of the 
opulence of the English language.” 

Mr. Spillman emphasized that lan- 
guage can neither be bought, borrowed 
or stolen. The only’ way to have it is 
to take it for nothing. “Yet we do not 
take it,” he said. “We go on day after 
day, week after week, and year after 
year, as language paupers. 

Reading Develops Clear Expression 


“You ask for the remedy and I’m 
willing to prescribe it. You are now the 
same person you were the hour you were 
born plus two great influences that have 
come into your life—the people you have 
met and the books you have read. What 
do you read? You say the newspaper. 
Fine! But after reading the newspaper 
for news, why not read Macaulay for 
clearness, Scott for action, and Epictetus 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson for wisdom. 
And for knowledge of human nature and 
a recipe on how to live, why not give 
much time to the paragon book of all 
books and the university of Abraham 
Lincoln—the Bible. In addition to be- 
ing the world’s prize book of inspiration 
and language power, it is the record of 
the greatest salesman who ever lived.” 





876,000 persons are under sentence of 
death by accident during the next ten 
years; 6,300,000 will die of disease dur- 
ing the same ten years. 





Automobiles kill 14,000 persons each 
year, which is at the rate of 38 every 
ay. 


Beha Doesn’t Say Much 
About Acquisition 


GIVES REVIEW OF PAST EVENTS 


Praises Casualty Business at White Sul- 
phur Meeting; Urges It to Main- 
tain Its Public Confidence 


When James A. Beh Beha, superigtendtnt 
of insurance of New York State, was 
announced as a speaker at this weck’s 
White Sulphur Springs gathering of cas- 
ualty executives and agents, it was 
thought that he would have some inter- 
esting news to give out on the surety 
acquisition and field supervision cost sit- 
uation. Instead, Mr. Beha selected the 
general topic of “Casualty Insurance and 
the Public,” making only a passing ref- 
erence in his speech to acquisition costs. 
But what he did say gave those pres- 
ent the impression that he will plunge 
into this problem vigorously when he 
speaks formally and informally before 
the insurance commissioners’ convention 
at Los Angeles in November. 

First of all, Mr. Beha told the Inter- 

national Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters that insurance compan- 
ies purchased public confidence by pay- 
ing generously those justly and equitably 
entitled to be paid by them. It is im- 
perative that the premium rate must be 
adequate in order to do this, he said. 
Adequate rates also include ‘allow: ince 
for proper, honest and efficient adminis: 
tration expenses as well as necessary ac- 
quisition expenses, together with a rea- 
sonable profit. 

Holds Big Topic in Abeyance 


“The rate, however, must also be rea- 
sonable and not excessive,” he empha- 
sized. “Tt does not make any allowance 
for waste in home office management, 
competition, general executive efficiency 


and honestly has fairly well taken care 
of that. 

“Nor does it make any allowance for 
waste in acquisition and field supervision 
cost. On this latter problem I have been 
somewhat active, said a thing or two, 
may have something more to say, and 
may even show some further activity, 
but that is not my subject of discussion 
today. 

“Premium rates likewise must not be 
discriminatory. The American idea of 
fair play demands that every business, 
every pleasure and every phase of life 
bears its own burden. Insurance was 
built and survives on that principle. Its 
very nature is the contribution to all for 
one and one for all equally. All in the 
same business, class or group must pay 
pro rata for the equivalent service. 

“The premium rate that is adequate, 
reasonable and not discriminatory does 
not offend the public, while inadequate, 
excessive or discritninatory rates can on- 
ly produce dissatisfaction and ultimately, 
failure.” 

A Panorama View of Casualty 

For the most part Mr. Beha concerned 
himself with importance of casualty in- 
surance in its relation to the industrial 
demands of the nation. He said that 
while its growth and success during the 
past ten years had been marvelous, he 
was anxious to see it continue to devel- 
op with even greater success. This it 
will do, he thought, in the same pro- 
portion as its conduct meets the approval 
of the public. 

One point in his address referred spe- 
cifically to employers’ liability insurance 
which has practically passed out of the 
picture. “It has been supplanted by 
workmen’s compensation in practically 
every civilized country,” he said. “The 
public demanded that the injured work- 
man be compensated for his injuries and 
the employer purchased insurance pro- 
tection from the casualty companies for 
that purpose. While the companies as- 
sumed the liability for such damages, the 
burden of proof was still "non the em- 
ployee or his dependents. The employer, 
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to be sure, was relieved of his responsi- 
bility upon the payment of a premium. 

Believes Companies Were at Fault 

“What is our chief interest in all of 
this?” asked Mr. Beha? “It is just this— 
that the public, which is, after all, the 
market for your commodity, was not sat- 
isfied with the way this form of insur- 
ance worked out and it had to go. Was 
it entirely the companies’ fault? I would 
say ‘Yes.’ Your premiums were not suf- 
ficient to permit the wastefulness then 
prevailing in your administration and ac- 
quisition expense and at the same time 
to deal equitably with injured workmen. 
You did not eliminate this waste and 
apparently were afraid to increase the 
rate, so you attempted to save yourselves 
by not paying the injured workman what 
the public demanded and what was equi- 
tably due him. 

“Looking at the situation retrospec- 
tively, we c can see what should have been 
done, but it is of little value for the mis- 
takes have been made, but they were of 
extreme importance in building for the 
future. The lesson taught is that if the 
public is not adequately served by a sys- 
tem, the system must go, sometimes vio- 
lently, other times gradually, with little 
of that which went to make up the sys- 
tem saved. 


Public Confidence Lost and Won 


“You are familiar with the various 
legislative developments of the transition 
period from employers’ liability insur- 
ance to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. The reaction against the old sys- 
tem evidenced the public’s distrust. Em- 
ployers’ Liability insurance had _ been 
written principally by stock companies. 
The public, therefore, associated stock 
companies and their representatives with 
all the uses and abuses of that system. 

“There was a decided turning away 
not only from this form of insurance 
but from anything that was related to it. 
State fund monopolies were advocated 
by labor and by others who had suf- 
fered directly or indirectly by the fail- 
ure of the companies to meet the public 
demands, That was the extreme view- 
point. Mutual insurance, which had been 
successful in certain other branches of 
insurance, was also advocated. Many 
State legislatures, however, felt that 
there was room for all forms of insur- 
ance so a retrial was given to the stock 
companies. These companies have dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of this view. Fig- 
ures showing the growth of the business 
attest to the re-establishment of the 
public’s confidence in the casualty insur- 
ance stock companies.” 

As a final word Mr. Beha said that an 
investigation which would disclose that 
the casualty business is being conducted 
without waste, that the companies are 
being honestly and efficiently managed, 
that the business is being placed on its 
books without extravagance or waste, 
and that they are just and equitable and 
even generous in their loss payments, 
can be welcomed and the disclosures 
would meet with the approval of all. 


ADVOCATE COMPENSATION ACT 
An equitable workmen’s compensation 
act, to be submitted to the voters of 
Missouri at the general elections in No- 
vember, has been officially advocz ated by 
the Citizens Bond Issue Supervisory 
Committee of St. Louis. At the same 
time it is understood that damage suit 
lawyers in the State who make a spe: 
cialty of personal injury damage suits 
are raising a huge fund to be used on 
clection day to defeat its passage. 

This bill was passed by the last legis- 
lature and signed by the governor, but 
the lawyer faction through paid solicitors 
succeeded in suspending the act. 


GETS BUFFALO POST 





C. M. Hoffmann,is the new gener ral 
agent of the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America at Buffalo, succeeding 
Horvall H. Cobb, who died the latter 


The offices of the agen- 
cv there will remain as before in the 
Ellicott Square Building. Mr. Hoffmann 
has been with the company for the _nast 
six years as special agent in New York 
State where he has a wide acquaintance. 


part of August. 
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J. W. Henry Speaks On 
Big Casualty Problems 
HIS VIEWS ON MASS. AUTO LAW 
White Sulphur Gueding Also Gets 
Review of Non-Intercourse Ruling; 


Recommends It for Consideraticn 


Highland 


Just as F. Burns, president 
of the International Association of Cas- 
> . 2 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, had fea- 


tured vernment in industry, 

ry automobile insurance and 
tion costs in his opening address, so did 
J. W. Henry, president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
when he appeared before the convention. 
He touched upon the activity of insur- 
ance interests in the W ashington con- 
ference on government in private indus- 
try, saying: “It was important to insur- 


compul- 
acquisi- 


ance that it take an active part in this 
work, in that up to this time it had to 
combat the entering of the government 
into its business almost single handed, 
and it was not until it was shown by 
this conference that other lines of busi- 
ness were equally subject to govern- 
mental interference, that we could hope 
for co-operation and assistance from 


other indus tries in our endeavors to keep 
the government out of the insurance 
business. 


‘As a result of the work accomplished 


at this conference, we can feel certain 
of not only a sympathetic understanding 
of our difficulties, but active co-operation 


by practically 
preventing the 


all classes of industry in 
government from. enter- 
ing insurance and other lines of business 
against private enterprise.” 

Mr. Henry shares the opinion of oth- 
ers in the business that the compulsory 
automobile liability act, scheduled = for 
January 1, 1927, in Massachusetts, is 
but a forerunner of similar activities in 
many other states. For this reason the 
Committee of Nine studying this ques- 
tion will continue to function. Right 


now they are going over the various bills 
which have already been drafted cov- 
ering compulsory insurance for the pur- 
pose of determining, if possible, that 
which will best fit the situation. 
The Massachusetts Law 
He continued by saying: “We note a 
drastic change in the trend of throught 
of the insurance companies in having a 
study made of the subject in advance 
of its becoming a law and lending their 
best efforts to the preparation of a bill 
which will best serve the needs of the 
public, rather than await legislative en- 


actment by men who are not intimately 


acquainted with the subject, and then 
trying to fit an insurance policy to the 
requirements of legislation, which often 


imposes an unusual burden not only upon 
the insuring public but upon the insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr. Henry criticized the 


inactivity of 
the companies in 


waiting too long be- 
fore bringing the field force into con- 
ference relative to the subject of field 
acquisition cost in the case of the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory law. by saying: 
“They permitted the question of ruling 
on acquisition cost to be determined by 
the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts solely upon a presentation of 
the companies’ needs for the care of the 
business. 

“After the companies’ 
were met, it left a maximum commis- 
sion of 15% as the total field acquisition 
cost for this business and when the mat- 
ter was up for discussion the companies 
frankly stated that it was an impossible 
amount under which to expect the agents 
to function. It required two days of 
earnest discussion to see how the mat- 
ter could be arranged and the final de- 
termination was the reduction of the 
companies’ acquisition cost 2.2% and the 
addition of this to the field acquisition 


requirements 


cost, making it a total of 17.2%—an en- 
tirelv unsatisfactory and unwieldy com- 
mission.” 
The Non-Intercourse Rule 
Referring to a resolution which was 
adopted at the 1925 convention relative 
to the non-intercourse rule, Mr. Henry 


told about the conferences which had 


been held on this important subject at 


which the unanimous opinion was that 
any and all action looking toward the 
correction of the evil would have the 


support of every one who attended. The 
executive committee of the National Bu- 
reau to whom the resolution had been 
refegred were most sympathetic with its 
object but felt that legal difficulties stood 


in the way of its enactment. 

Jesse S. Phillips, then general man- 
ager of the Bureau, advised Mr. Henry’s 
association then that the matter had 
been placed before the conference board 
of the bureau. A mecting was held in 
New York on December 4 with the bu- 
reau. committee, following which Mr. 
Phillips reported that the bureau were 
not prepared to adopt such a rule, con- 


sidering it a matter that could best be 
handled by the agents themselves. 

“This matter is one of importance,’ 
Mr. Henry stated to those present, “and 
I trust it will be the subject of serious 
discussion and: some action at this con- 
vention.” 


Mercantile Fidelity Blanket Bonds 


Keferring to the new mercantile fidel- 
ity blanket bonds, Mr. Henry said: “This 
form of coverage is a new contract fash- 
ioned after the banker’s blanket fidelity 
bond, The merits and salability of the 
proposition do not need to be consid- 
ered, but the question as to the com- 
panies’ policy of endeavoring to place 


with a re- 
agent, IS a mat- 


this bond upon the market, 
duced commission to the 
ter of importance. 
“After the bond form was. prepared, 
and before the final rates were adopted, 
the question of acquisition cost for the 
securing of the business in the field was 
up for discussion. [ 


Our conference com- 
mittee was invited to meet in New York 
with a committee of the companies for 
the purpose of discussing the subject. 


After spending an entire day on the mat- 
ter, it was the consensus of opinion of 
the field representatives that there was 
no demand by anyone for a reduction of 


the commission in the sale of this bond, 


and that if the companies wished the 
field organizations to actively push it, 
they had better let commissions alone. 


“However, the companies, in their wis- 
dom, have seen fit to place a top field 
acquisition cost on this particular bond 
of 20%, and whether this will retard the 
sale of the contract—as we feel it will 
is yet to be determined.” 

The Acquisition Cost Situation 

After reviewing the steps already 
taken toward the formation of adequate 
and satisfactory fidelity and surety ac- 
quisition cost rules, Mr. Henry said: 

“As was the case in the casualty acqui- 
sition cost rules, these fidelity and surety 
acquisition cost rules were a_serics of 
compromises, but were generally accept- 
able to the companies and to the agents, 
and had the approval of the superin- 
tendent of insurance of the State of 
New York. Incorporated in the rules, 
however, was a provision that they were 
to become effective August 1, 1926, on 
both new and renewal business, provid- 
ing they were approved by that date by 
the superintendent of insurance of the 
State of New York and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

“This was an unfortunate stipulation in 
that only the superintendent of insurance 
of New York State had, up to this time, 
been interested or consulted in the mak- 
ing of the rules and they therefore did 
not have the approval of the executive 
committee of the insurance commission- 
ers at their meeting at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. Of necessity the entire mat- 
ter has been deferred until the annual 
meeting of the insurance commissioners 
at Los Angeles in November next. 

“The co-operation of the companies 
and the agents in the development of a 
schedule of commissions which could be 
justified for the production of this class 
of business to the insuring public: and 
the insurance superintendents, is a con- 
tinuation of the co-operation between 
the companies and their field representa- 
tives started by the conference on cas- 
ualty acquisition cost, which was agreed 
by all to be the most radical change in 
the relations of the company executives 
and the field force that had ever been 
instituted.” 


May Change Workmen’s 
Compensation Law 


HEARINGS NOW ON IN BOSTON 


Special Commission in Massachusetts 
Receives Suggestions from Public; 
May Recommend Changes 

‘The special commission, which is hold- 
ing hearings at the State House in Boston 
on the general subject of workmen’s 
compensation law in Massachusetts, are 
receiving suggestions as to how the law 
should be changed and modified at every 
hearing. The hearings are being well 
attended and_ it is expected that the 
commnission will have interesting changes 
to recommend to the next legislature. 

The latest new suggestions on how to 
change the present law are that the 
present $16 rate should be increased to 
$25 a week; that the word “unusual” 
should be stricken out of the law to 
make it easier for the injured to collect 
compensation when injuries are espe- 
cially severe, and that the hospitals 
should be paid more than $3 a day for 
the care of compensation cases. It has 
been found that the hospitals are gen- 
erally in agreement on the point that $3 
a day does not pay the cost of the ser- 
vice which the hospitals give, and their 
contention is that it was wrong to give 
charity service to the insurance com- 
panies and ask the residents of the com- 
munities to pay the difference between 
the actual cost and what the insurance 
companies pay for the care of the in- 
sured, 





A State Control Fund 


The suggestion has also been thrown 
out several times at the hearings that 
there should be a State control fund for 
compensation in case of industrial acci- 
dent and injuries and that the insurance 
company should be excluded from this 
ficld, but the difference of opinion on 
this sugyestion is wide. 

Several of the speakers have tried to 
bring out the point that the insurance 
companies are making big profits on this 
business. ‘This attempt, has been made 
in various ways. One of the speakers 
said that the insurance company paid 
back to the injured only about 20% of 
what they collect in premiums. Anoth- 
er speaker contended that a year or two 
ago the companies collected twenty-one 
million dollars and returned only nine 
million, At the conclusion of this speak- 
er’s remarks, one of the members of the 
Commission declared that the Commis- 
sion intended to find out just what the 
insurance companies do make on_ this 
business. 





BARTOW’S DEATH REGRETTED 

Frank M. Bartow, chief rater of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey, died last Friday at 
the Community Hospital at Montelair, 
N. J. Funeral services were held Mon- 
day at his late residence in Upper Mont- 
clair. 

Mr. Bartow’s entire business career was 
devoted to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. After his graduation from the 
University of Michigan in 1915, he joined 
the staff of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau. When the New 
Jersey bureau was organized in 1917, he 
joined it as an inspec ctor, being shortly 
advanced to chief inspector, and in 1923 
to the office of chief rater, which po- 
sition he held up to the time of his 
death. 

For the present the conduct of the 
rating division will be in charge of Miss 
Mabel Gosling, for many years senior 
rating assistant. 





LICENSED IN CONNECTICUT 


A license to sell certain types of in- 
surance in the state was granted this 
week by Insurance Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham to the Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Stevens Point, 
Wis. The company is licensed to trans- 
act business in liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, plate glass, property damage 
and collision insurance. 


INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


Publication For 1926 Contains Much 
Valuable Information of Casualty, 
Surety, Life, Fire and Marine Cos. 
The Spectator Company, New York, 

has just issued the “Insurance Year 

Book for 1926” in three volumes, one de- 

voted to casualty, surety and miscellan- 

cous insurance, another to life insurance 
and the third to fire and marine insur- 
ance. 

The casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurance volume contains reports upon 
companies of various classes, whose as- 
sets now exceed $2,000,000,000 and whose 
income last year was well over $900,000,- 
600. 

One section embraces reports up on 
the various companies, giving a brief his- 
torical sketch of each, with comments 
upon its administration and reputation, 
statistics for five years and special tables 
showing premiums, losses, commissions 
and underwriting expenses, with ratios, 
for each class of business transacted and 
for its total business, and with under- 
writing and investment profits and losses 
for 1925 and for the past ten years. 

Other information in this valuable ref- 
erence work includes tabulations showing 
the business and standing for five years 
of stock and mutual companies and reci- 
procals, list of underwriters’ organiza- 
tions, retired companies, stocks and divi- 
dends, history and legislation on casualty 
insurance, statistics of Canadian organi- 
zations, etc. A monthly bulletin keeps 
this volume up to date. 

A serviceable section is that showing 
the premiums received, losses paid and 
loss ratios of each company for each 
class of business in each state. The book 
also contains a directory of insurance 
agents, attorneys and medical examiners. 
The price of either volume of the Insur- 
ance Year Book is $20; either two vol- 
umes, $35; the three volumes, $50. 


INSURES N. Y. “YANKEES” 
Hartford Accident Protects World’s 
Series Contenders Against Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment 
The Yankees, fighting this week to win 
the World’s Series games with St. Louis, 
are protected by a group accident policy 
in the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
This policy covers against accidental 
death and dismemberment, protecting 
regulars and substitutes according to 

their individual value as players. 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has provided insurance for the Yankees 
off and on for a good many years. In 
fact, the company has group accident pol- 
icies on the members of a number of 
prominent big league baseball teams and 


last year had the insurance on the Pitts- 
burgh “Pirates” who won the world’s 
championship. The value of this cov- 


erage at that time was illustrated by 
the accident to Rawlings, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s best players, who fractured a leg 
a month before the season ended and 
was by necessity put out of the game 
until 1926. 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 

Albany, Oct. 7—Employers — First 
Aid Corporation, New York City, has 
been chartered at Albany with $10,000 
capital to provide service under the 
workmen’s compensation and labor law. 
P. S. Carter, 411 West End Avenue, 5. 
W. Loewi, 28 West 74th Street, Sam 
Marcus, 315 West 79th Street, New York 
City, are directors and subscribers. 
Charles L. Raskin, 233 Broadway, is at- 
torney for the corporation, 





HITTING A FINE PACE 

President T. Arthur Nelson of the New 
Amsterdam had made known that the 
premium writings of his company in the 
first nine months of 1906 have exceeded 
the same period of last year by $1,250,000 
or an increase of 12% This will be 
the best year in the company’s experi- 
ence. The percentage of losses and ex- 
penses is also lower this year while the 


investment securities owned by the com- 
pany have appreciated about $250,000 
since January 1. 
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Government Control of 
Railroads Is Scored 


J. M. FITZGERALD’S FRANK TALK 


Tells White Sulphur Springs Convention 
That the Nation’s Well-Being De- 
pends on Railroad’s Prosperity 


J. M.. Fitzgerald, former president, 
Western Maryland Railroad Co., gave 
the joint casualty conventions in session 
at White Sulphur Springs this week a 
slant on just what should be the rela- 
tions between Government and Industry. 
His talk was timely since the opinion 
these days is that the government 1s en- 
croaching entirely too much on the pre- 
rogatives of private enterprise. One of 
his most interested listeners was Henry 
Swift Ives, vice-president, Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, who has taken 
the stand on a number of public occa- 
sions that insurance is in danger of ul- 
timate socialization through the invasion 
of the rights of private companies and 
enterprises by the government. 

Mr. Fitzgerald contended that govern- 
ment supervision of business is no longer 
a theory—it is an accepted fact. “All 
products and services, necessary to your 
existence,” he said, “are subject to some 
sort of governmental supervision or regu- 
lation.” He hit the keynote of his ad- 
dress when he raised the following ques- 
tion: “Free from political influence— 
government supervision may be construc- 
tive supervision; it may confer great 
public benefits. But is the public inter- 
est really served when government en- 
gages in actual conduct or operation of 
business ?” 

Has It Really Been Successful? 

According to Mr. Fitzgerald govern- 
ment control has not been a success and 
he submitted the following testimony 
from his own business to prove this 
statement. 

New York State owns and operates the 
Erie Barge Canal. Since 1905 construc- 
tion and maintenance of this canal—ex- 
clusive of interest charges—has cost 170 
million dollars. From 1919 to 1925, a 
period of seven years, a little more than 
twelve million tons were transported, with 
a loss of more than &4 million dollars to 
the taxpayers—nearly seven dollars for 
each ton moved. 

During the same seven year period, the 
railroads paid to the State of New York 
nearly 141 million dollars in taxes. 

In a recent report to the Governor, the 
superintendent of public works of the 
State of New York says: 

“In 1925 it cost the state $4.51 a ton 
for all freight floated on the canal, re- 
gardless of the length of haul. From 
these figures it is evident that it would 
have been cheaper for the state if all 
the freight carried on the canal had been 
put on railroad cars and the state had 
paid the freight bills.” 

The Philippine Situation 

Touching on Colonel Carmi A. Thomp- 
son’s survey of the Philippine Islands 
situation, Mr. Fitzgerald said: “Gov- 
ernment operation of business in the 
Philippine Islands is far from a success, 
according to Colonel Carmi A. Thomp- 
son, who is making a study of Philip- 
pine conditions for the President of the 
United States. 

“Colonel Thompson recently made an 
inspection of a coal mine, operated by 
the Philippine Government—afterward 
stating that the government was making 
a complete failure, despite the wonderful 
natural resources, and should get out of 
the coal business as soon as possible. 

“Having seen coal, sugar, cement and 
railroad companies operated by the gov- 
ernment, Colonel Thompson thinks all 
except the Manila railroad—which claims 
a profit in the last few months—should 
be turned over for profitable operation 
in order to insure the economic develop- 
ment of the country. 

“Government owned railroads in for- 
cign countries show far from satisfactory 
results. With greater capitalization per 
mile and transportation costs three to 
Six times greater than those of this coun- 
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try—they continue to be an enormous 
burden to taxpayers. 

“Belgian railroads showed a loss of 
more than 1% billion france for the past 
three years and the government recently 
turned them over to private operation. 
Through this transfer Belgium wiped out 
the public debt, stabilized her money and 
converted a public liability into a tax- 
paying asset. 

What Railroad Valuation Will Prove 

“We have government directing the 
valuation of our railroads—a valuation 
ordered by Congress in 1913, in the the- 
ory that the public was paying rates, 
based on millions of ‘watered stock.’ 
Railroad valuation has been in progress 
for thirteen years. It has cost the rail- 
roads nearly 88 million and the govern- 
ment more than 27 million—a total cost 
to date of 115 million dollars. 

“As of December 31, 1919, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission placed a 
tentative valuation on the railroads of 
$18,900,000,000—the lowest railroad valu- 
ation figure ever used by a competent 
authority. With new capital expendi- 
tures of the past six years, even tenta- 
tive valuation, now shows more than four 
billion dollars in excess of outstanding 
railroad securities and the ‘watered stock’ 
theory has become a myth. 

“When railroad valuation will be com- 
pleted—no one knows; but we do know 
that final valuation must be fair and just. 
Our basis of valuation cannot be used 
to produce low rates and other bases of 
value for sale, exchange or taxation pur- 
poses.” 

Railroad Prosperity Is Needed 

Since we have had government opera- 
tion of our railroads and an intelligent 
discussion of this experiment requires 
some consideration of what they really 
mean to our daily life, Mr. Fitzgerald 
dwelt to some extent on this problem. 
He said that railroading is not a job— 
it is not a business. It is not some- 
thing to be taken up by one_ political 
party today and laid aside by another 
political party next week. It is a pro- 
fession—a life work, in which men must 
specialize until they reach the highest 
degree of proficiency. One of his sig- 
nificant statements was: “You cannot 
have national prosperity in this country 
unless you have railroad prosperity be- 
cause the railroads are the largest con- 
sumers of the products of other indus- 
try.” 

Further facts mentioned about the rail- 
roads were: Railroads employ about 14 
million persons and in a normal year 
they will take one-third of the coal— 
one third of the stecl—one-fourth of the 
lumber—one-fifth of the copper and near- 
ly half the fuel oil production of this 
country. Between the persons who pro- 
duce these things and their own em- 
ployes, the railroads furnish employment 


to about nineteen million persons—in 
other words, one family out of every six 
is dependent on the railroads for its liy- 
ing, 

If you had an industry in your com- 
munity which disbursed a half million 
dollars an hour, you would be very so- 
licitous for its welfare—you would not 
want it disturbed and yet every commu- 
nity has such an industry because the 
railroads are a vital part of the entire 
country. 

Railroads disburse for wages more than 
$320,000 every hour and for fuel, mate- 
rial and supplies, $180,000 hourly. Think 
of it—a half million dollars an hour— 
every hour of the day—every day of the 
year—and_ tell me how you can have 
prosperity in this country unless the rail- 
roads are spending money—and how can 
the railroads spend money unless they 
are permitted to earn money? 

Railroads are also the largest corpor- 
ate taxpayers. They are now paying 
more than a million dollars daily—more 
than $42,000 an hour. They are paying 
more in taxes than they pay in dividends 
to their stockholders. 


Railroad Taxes Increasing 


On the subject of railroad taxes Mr. 
Fitzgerald said: “Taxes are the one ele- 
ment of transportation cost, over which 
railway management has no control and 
taxes are constantly increasing. For the 
first seven months of this year railroads 
paid nearly 17% millions more in taxes 
than they paid for the same period of 
1925. 

“If railroad taxes are increasing—your 
taxes are increasing because railroad 
taxes are largely state and local; in other 
words the same taxes as are paid by the 
average citizen. 

“You are all familiar with the economy 
program of the Federal Government. 
You know that during the past five years 
the national debt has been reduced about 
4Y, billion dollars and federal taxes re- 
duced more than 700 million dollars an- 
nually; but do you know that during the 
same period, state and local governments 
have issued more than six billion of new 
securities? Do you know that state and 
local borrowings are exceeding a million 
dollars annually and that you are paying 
the tax on this debt ? 

“The idea that taxes are paid by cor- 
porations and the rich may be a popular 
idea—it may sound good, but it means 
nothing, because the burden of taxation 
really falls on the average citizen. Every 
dollar of interest on any public debt, is 
a dollar of tax and every dollar of tax 
is a dollar added to the cost of living. 
Somewhere between production and con- 
sumption, food, fuel, clothes—in fact all 
the necessities of life—carry the tax bur- 
den. 

“We are apt to regard our railroads as 
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permanent and unchanging and yet they 
are the most changing thing in the uni- 
verse. They never stand still—they are 
in a state of constant change and re- 
creation. 
A Splendid Achievement 

The last argument in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
talk to prove that private operation of 
the railroads was the only satisfactory 
arrangement was that “from a deficit un- 
der government operation, earnings have 
steadily improved until now operating in- 
comes has crossed a billion dollars in 
1925 and aggregates more than 600 mil- 
lion for the first seven months of this 
year.” Mr. Fitzgerald viewed this as a 
splendid showing but still short of a 
fair return on capital investment—in fact, 
the railroads are more than two billion 
dollars short of the fair return allowed 
by the Interstate Commerce ,ommission, 
under the transportation act of 1920. 

“In the achievement of this result,” 
said Mr, Fitzgerald, “not a penny has 
been taken from any one. Freight rates 
have not increased—they have been re- 
duced. The cost of living has not in- 
creased—on the contrary it has declined. 
The producer has enjoyed decreased cost 
of manufacture. The consumer has en- 
joyed decreased cost of distribution. 
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Tells White Sulphur Meeting That Leg- 
islation Is at Root of Evil; Co- 
operation Needed to Stem It 


deal of interest 
shown in the Highlands 
Burns, president of the International As; 


There was a_ good 


speech of F. 


sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
at the White Sulphur convention 
this week. 
of the Casualty, has 
more than his share in raising the pub- 
lic’s estimatti 


writers, 
Mr. Burns, who as president 


Maryland done 


n of the casualty business, 
brought a message of “co-operation” to 
the big gathering present to hear him. 
He said that he referred to co-operation 
not merely with organizations represen- 
tative of the casualty business and other 
classes of insurance but more _ particu- 
larly with organizations representative of 
entirely different kinds of business; 
which face problems and even crises that 
just as vitally concern our business as 
their own, Mr. Burns stated: “More 
stress should be laid upon the impor- 
tance of this phase of our work. We 
=! go out promptly, widely and en- 

yetic ally to seek and meet such op- 
aaveanitie S. 

These opportunities come 
headings of: (1) Individualism vs. Pa- 
ternalism; (2) Government in Industry; 
(3) Legislation ; (4) The Automobile; 
(5) Taxation; (6) Rates, 

Although our government was found- 
ed upon the basic principle of presery- 
ing to the individual the greatest pos- 
sible amount of liberty and freedom of 
action, Mr. Burns feels that there is a 
very grave danger that it may be affect- 
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ed vitally or destroyed entirely. “This 
tendenc y. is clearly obvious in many di- 
rections,” he said. « 

“Paternalism seems to be rapidly oc- 
cupying the status in our lives that our 
forefathers designed to be held largely 
by individualism. The situation, | be- 
lieve, is one of such evil import I believe 
it to furnish the most pressing oppor- 
tunity for immediate co-operative effort, 
with the two-fold purpose of arousing 
the general public to a complete and 
sound apprehension of the danger and 
the ways and means of alleviating (if 
not of eliminating) it. 


The Grip of Government in Industry 


“A direct outgrowth of this tendency 
toward unwarranted paternalism is the 
marked encroachment upon private indi- 
vidual effort by government. Probably 
some of us never quite realized the ex- 
tent to which government had gone into 
private industry until we participated 
about a year ago in that series of con- 
ferences upon the subject held in Wash- 
ington, 

“We realized then that if it was not 
too late to do something about it, it was 
certainly time to do something about it. 
Of course, in certain lines of our busi- 
ness we have for a number of years past 


felt the deadly grip of the paternal- 
istic hand; probably we did not realize 
to what extent other industries were 


feeling themselves under the same deadly 
grip. Here is a chance for co-operative 
effort if ever one were presented.” 
The root of the evil, Mr. Burns felt, 
could be directly traced to legislation. 
“The extent to which the forty-eight 
States and Congress are vrinding out 


egislation,” he said, “can be seen eve 

legislat I 1, “can 1 1 n 
from the relative ly acute angle from 
which we in the casualty and surety 


business view the cn as it affects 
us. From the records of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau I 
find that in 1925, twelve hundred forty- 
seven bills were introduced in the legis- 
lative bodies in session that year that in 


one way or another were found to af- 
fect in some important respect our inter- 
ests; and, of these, three hundred and 
sixty-cight were enacted. And it should 
be remembered that this is relatively cu- 
mulative from year to year. We face 
with but little equanimity what may 
prove to be a ‘bumper’ crop in 1927. 
What is the need for all of this legis- 
lation? Is it not indicative of this steady 
growth of paternalism? Again there is 
need for co-operation. 
Automobile Outcome an Enigma 

“The automobile likewise presents 
grave problems for solution. That there 
are many people and many legislators 
who are convinced that they have the 
right solution of the problems presented, 
at least in so far as they affect insur- 
ance, is evidenced by numerous _ bills 
that have been introduced in the State 
legislatures during the last two or three 
years. What the outcome will be is al- 
most anybody’s guess; but it is certainly 
obvious that all of those who are inter- 
ested in the situation—and most of us 
are vitally—should co-operate to the full- 
est extent in not only solving the prob- 
lem, but in presenting the facts of the 
situation to the general public. Here 
again 1s the danger from that spectre, 
paternalism.” 

Evil of Unjust Taxation 

Turning to taxation, Mr. Burns said 
that one of the most deadly by-prod- 
ucts of paternalism is unwarranted and 
unjust taxation due to the thousand and 
one’ encroachments upon individual ini- 
tiative when the government goes into 
private industry. “Under such tenden- 
cies, taxes are destined to increase by 
leaps and bounds; and insurance, with 
its numerous funds of trust money, is 
a shining mark. 

“Witness, as affecting business in gen- 
eral, the unprecedented increase in State 
and local budgets to all of which insur- 
ance must contribute an important 
share; and note particularly the fact that 
whereas originally State taxes on insur- 


ance companies were designed merely to 
take care of the costs of insurance su 
pervising departments, now they go an 
important way toward furnishing lubri- 
cant for the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment. There is urgent opportunity 
for general co-operative effort to open 
the eyes of the general public, at least 
to the fact that the incidence of such 
taxes must fall upon the policyholders.” 

Although rates for the most part had 
no logical lodgment under Mr. Burns’ 
topic, he felt that they should be treated 
from the angle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. In his opinion these laws oc- 
cupy a peculiar and almost ultra-con- 
stitutional status in the body of the na- 
tion’s statutes. His conclusion, as out- 
lined to the convention, was that the 
business should put the facts fairly and 
squarely before the general public, so 
that it will be convinced that it cannot 
“lift itself by its boot-straps.” In other 
words, if the public insists on turning 
compensation laws into general social in- 
surances, then it must be willing to bear 
the burden without complaint. 


Lauds U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


It was fitting that President Burns 
should close his talk with a word of 
praise for the organizations which are 
effectuated this co-operative effort: He 
said: “There are many, but I cannot 
close without directing your attention to 
the wonderfully effective work that is 
being done by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 
It is not necessary for me to enlarge 
very much upon that subject before this 
audience. You know generally what the 
Chamber is trying to do and how well 
it is doing it. I do want to remind you, 
however, that the Chamber has an in- 
surance department, with a manager and 
an advisory committee, and that that de- 
partment, acting through the Chamber 
as a whole, affords us one of the best 


opportunities of co-operating in the di- 
rections that I have indicated with hun- 
dreds of trade organizations.” 
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Paternalistic Trend 
Attacked by Burns 


HIS MESSAGE TO CONVENTION 


Tells White ww a Meeting That Leg- 
islation Is at Root of Evil; Co- 
operation Needed to Stem It 


There 
shown in the 


good deal of interest 
speech of F. Highlands 
surns, president of the International As- 
& Surety Under- 
writers, at the White Sulphur convention 
this week. Mr. Burns, who as president 
of the Maryland Casualty, done 
more than his share in raising the pub- 
lic’s estimation of the casualty business, 
brought a message of 


was a 


sociation of Casualty 


has 


“co-operation” to 
the big gathering present to hear him. 
He said that he referred to co-operation 
not merely with organizations represen- 
tative of the casualty business and other 
classes of insurance but particu- 
larly with organizations representative of 
entirely different kinds of business; 
which face problems and even crises that 


more 


just as vitally concern our business as 
their own. Mr. Burns stated: “More 
stress should be laid upon the impor- 


tance of this phase of our work. We 
should go out promptly, widely and en- 
ergetically to seck and meet such op- 
portunities. 

These opportunities 
headings of: (1) Individualism vs. Pa- 
ternalism; (2) Government in Industry; 
(3) Legislation ; (4) The Automobile; 
(5) Taxation; (6) Rates, 

Although our government was found- 
ed upon the basic principle of preserv- 
ing to the individual the greatest pos- 
sible amount of liberty and freedom of 
action, Mr. Burns feels that there is a 
very grave danger that it may be affect- 
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ed vitally or destroyed entirely. “This 
tendency is clearly obvious in many di- 
rections,” he said. « 

“Paternalism seems to be rapidly oc- 
cupying the status#in our lives that our 
forefathers designed to be held largely 
by individualism. The situation, I be- 
lieve, is one of such evil import I believe 
it ta furnish the most pressing oppor- 
tunity for immediate co-operative effort, 
with the two-fold purpose of arousing 
the general public to a complete and 
sound apprehension of the danger and 
the ways and means of alleviating (if 
not of eliminating) it. 


The Grip of Government in Industry 


“A direct outgrowth of this tendency 
toward unwarranted paternalism is the 
marked encroachment upon private indi- 
vidual effort by government. Probably 
some of us never quite realized the ex- 
tent to which government had gone into 
private industry until we participated 
about a year ago in that series of con- 
ferences upon the subject held in Wash- 
ington, 

“We realized then that if it was not 
too late to do something about it, it was 
certainly time to do something about it. 
Of course, in certain lines of our busi- 
ness we have for a number of years past 


felt the deadly grip of the paternal- 
istic hand; probably we did not realize 
to what extent other industries were 


fecling themselves under the same deadly 
grip. Here is a chance for co- oper. ative 
effort if ever one were presented.” 

The root of the evil, Mr. Burns felt, 
could be directly traced to legislation. 


“The extent to which the forty-eight 
States and Congress _are grinding out 
legislation,” he said, “can be seen even 
from the relatively acute angle from 
which we in the casualty and surety 
business view the situation as it affects 
us. From the records of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau I 
find that in 1925, twelve hundred forty- 
seven bills were introduced in the legis- 
lative bodies in session that year that in 
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one way or another were found to af- 
fect in some important respect our inter- 
ests; and, of these, three hundred and 
sixty-cight were enacted, And it should 
be remembered that this is relatively cu- 
mulative from year to year. We face 
with but litthe equanimity what may 
prove to be a ‘bumper’ crop in 1927. 
What is the need for all of this legis- 
lation? Is it not indicative of this steady 
growth of paternalism? Again there is 
need for co-operation. 


Automobile Outcome an Enigma 


“The automobile likewise presents 
grave problems for solution. That there 
are many people and many legislators 
who are convinced that they have the 
right solution of the problems presented, 
at least in so far as they affect insur- 
ance, is evidenced by numerous bills 
that have been introduced in the State 
levislatures during the last two or three 
years. What the outcome will be is al- 
most anybody’s guess; but it is certainly 
obvious that all of those who are inter- 
ested in the situation—and most of us 
are vitally—should co-operate to the full- 
est extent in not only solving the prob- 
lem, but in presenting the facts of the 
situation to the general public. Here 
again is the danger from that spectre, 
paternalism.” 

Evil of Unjust Taxation 


Turning to taxation, Mr. Burns said 
that one of the most deadly by-prod- 
ucts of paternalism is unwarranted and 
unjust taxation due to the thousand and 
one’ encroachments upon individual ini- 


tiative when the government goes into 
private industry. “Under such tenden- 
cies, taxes are destined to increase by 


leaps and bounds; and 
its numerous funds of 
a shining mark. 


with 
money, is 


insurance, 
trust 


“Witness, as affecting business in gen- 
eral, the unprecedented increase in State 
and local budgets to all of which insur- 
ance must contribute an important 
share; and note particularly the fact that 
whereas originally State taxes on insur- 


ance companies were designed merely to 
take care of the costs of insurance su 
pervising departments, now they go an 
important way toward furnishing lubri- 
cant for the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment. There is urgent opportunity 
for general co-operative effort to open 
the eyes of the general public, at least 
to the fact that the incidence of such 
taxes must fall upon the policyholders.” 

Although rates for the most part hz ud 
no logical lodgment under Mr. Burns’ 
topic, he felt that they should be treated 
from the angle of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. In his opinion these laws oc- 
cupy a peculiar and almost ultra-con- 
stitutional status in the body of the na- 
tion’s statutes. His conclusion, as out- 
lined to the convention, was that the 
business should put the facts fairly and 
squarely before the general public, so 
that it will be convinced thz ut it cannot 
“lift itself by its boot-straps.” In other 
words, if the public insists on turning 
compensation laws into general social in- 
surances, then it must be willing to bear 
the burden without complaint. 


Lauds U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


It was fitting that President Burns 
should close his talk with a word of 
praise for the organizations which are 
effectuated this co-operative effort: He 
said: “There are many, but I cannot 
close without directing your attention to 
the wonderfully effective work that is 
being done by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 
It is not necessary for me to enlarge 
very much upon that subject before this 
audience. You know generally what the 
Chamber is trying to do and how well 
it is doing it. I do want to remind you, 
however, that the Chamber has an in- 
surance department, with a manager and 
an advisory committee, and that that de- 
partment, acting through the Chamber 
as a whole, affords us one of the best 


opportunities of co-operating in the di- 
rections that I have indicated with hun- 
dreds of trade organizations.” 
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Over $500,000 was spent last year by the Maryland Casualty 
Company for Inspections to improve risks and prevent 
This service wins friends and 


business for Maryland Agents. 
Maryland (Casualty Company 


Baltimore 





Inspections Save Lives And Dollars 
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Specialization Means Service 


Hees specialist is the man you call for when you want 
service a little faster and better than usual. The spe- 


cialist smiles at technicalities and concentrates on es- 
sentials. 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety bonds is not a de- 
partmental side-line with the F&D. The F&D 
started its corporate existence as a surety company and, 
after 36 years of constant growth, nine-tenths of its pre- 


mium volume is still derived from Fidelity and Surety 
bonds. 


It stands to reason that a company which specializes in 
suretyship is far better equipped to meet the bonding 
need of its clients and representatives than one whose 
activities are spread over many different lines of insur- 
ance. 


Hence, if you have not yet made a bonding connection, 
remember that “specialization means service” and then 
use the application coupon below. 


9) 


FIDELITY Anp DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltiraore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
have full information regarding an agency 





connection with your Company. 


E. U. 10-8 
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SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING b, 
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t, cally every form of Insurance except Life 





HE EMPLOYi" tS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Ltd., the world’s vioneer in liability insurance, writes all casualty 
and surety lines and together with its affiliated companies, THE EM- 
PLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY and the AMERICAN EM- 
PLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, makes up THE EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP, offering the insurance buying public practically every kind 
of insurance contract except life. 


“The Service That Satisfies” hasbeen, Employers’ Family of Agents realize 
is being, and will be given assureds, that in a highly competitive business 
prospects, agents and brokers, no mat- __ like insurance what they sell is service. 
ter whether the policy contract’  %lved They realize that they must equip them- 
be an Accident Policy with a premium _ selves to be Insurance Counsellors, not 
of a few dollars or a Surety Bond witha merely order-takers, if the American 
premium running into thousands. Let agency system is to endure. 

us give it to you. Be one of us. 

“Wise Men s.ek Wise Counsel.” The Join The Employers’ Family. 
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